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It's ‘Scandal’ Again 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—-On August 28—two 
and a half months ago—ihis column reported: 
“The hottest issue inside ‘se War Production 
Board right now is the qrestion of clothes 
rationing. The labor members of the board are 
pressing for immediate rationing of clothing 
Nelson still can’t see it that way. But, then, 
Nelson never did see anything until he stubbed 
his toe over it.” 

Reports this week of serious clothing 
shortages already developed in low-priced 
cotton clothes. outsizes, children’s wear and 
work clothes, suggested another inquiry 
iniv the subject of clothing rationing might 
be appropriate. 

The inquiry developed into a hot potato. 
Your correspondent ran into a whole slew 
of nervous wrecks going around with fingers 
to their lips, saying: “Hush! Hush! Don't 
even whisper or you'll start a landslide.” 

If there is anything still to be gained or saved 
by keeping quiet at this point, I might be black- 
mailed into silence. But it is obviously too late 
for that, and only a full report is now likely 
to move the nervous wrecks into doing the one 
sane thing that is left to do that is, to 
ration clothing. 

One of the most nervous guys in Washington 
is Arthur D. Whiteside. Before he was loaned 
to the government he was president of Dun & 
Bradstreet. Now he is a WPB vice-chairman 
under Nelson, in charge of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements. His job is to protect the civilian 
public on Home Front problems. He is one of 
those puissant advisers of Donald Nelson who 
has so far fought successfully against labor’s 
demands for clothes rationing. 

This week he acknowledged that the sit- 
uation was now too hot for him to handle 
by ‘dumping the problem into the lap of 
Economic Stabilization Director Fred Vin- 
son, whose reactionary policies are mapped 
for him from the East Wing of the White 
House by Director of War Mobilization 
James F. Byrnes, sometimes also referred 
to as the Assistant President. 

Whatever Vinson may decide to do about it. 
the outlook does not appear promising, because 
the government officials in 
charge of this problem are 





still playing around at 11:55 
p.m. with ideas on how to 
avoid clothes rationing. Here 


is the situation: ; 

As 1943 draws to a close, 
there is a greater demand 
for clothing and less clothing 
available since the days when 
our colonial forefathers went 
around in homespun. 





In the past’ year clothing sales have gone 
up 40-50% on a yardage basis. They have 


gone up 100% on a dollar basis. 

To make things worse, clothing manufac- 
turers are either shifting out of the low 
price lines and into the higher price (and 
higher profit) lines, or they are deliberately 
keeping down production in the low price 
lines. The reason behind that is the fear 
that full production would require paying 
higher wages, and the manufacturers don’t 
want the end of the war to leave them with 
a high wage industry on their hands. 

An example of that situation is in the work- 
glove industry. Out of about six million ma- 
chines, it is estimated four million at present 
are idle despite the fact that the industry is 
short about five million pairs of work gloves on 
Navy contracts. Vinson bears his share of the 
responsibility for this situation. It was he who 
recently threw out a War /.abor Board award 
of an hourly 55-cent minimum wage in the work 
glove industry (he thought it too high), just 
as he is responsible for the threatened national 
railway strike because he threw out the media- 
tion board’s award of an _ eight-cent-an-hour 
raise for railway workers. 

As a combined result of all these pressures, 
a clothing shortage already is on hand, and 
still there is no sign of clothes rationing. White- 
side takes refuge in the airy statement that 
clothing rationing can be instituted any time 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Now, Now, Mr. Churchill 












INSTON CHURCH- 

ILL’S “report to che 
nation” this week was a . 
measure_-of British confi- )) 4, 


dence in the Allied victo- 
ries and the prospect of 
imminent success of the 
democracies. 

But one thing was omitted—the prog- 
ress of the campaign for “Basic English” 
which he opened several months ago here 
at Harvard. 

The communiques there don’t read so 
well. Setbacks. Defeats. Gloom. 

This week the Language Research In- 
stitute reported that “Basic English” sim- 
ply won’t work. A person with an LQ. of 
less than 120, apparently, cannot use it 
successfully. Pacific island groups have 
been taught Basic English—then comes an 
American to converse with them—but it 
still sounds like nothing they know, not 
even an Hawaiian war chant. The limited 
vocabulary of 850 words necessitates many 
meanings for each, “and the average per- 
son is incapable of distinguishing just 
what is meant.” 

The Prime Minister made no statement 
on the setback, nor on the near-Dunquerge 
crisis which set in when it was learned 


this week that the 850 words of Basic 
English vocabulary did not include two 
great words—1) “Basic,” and 2) “Eng- 


lish”. . 


Well, we always liked Esperanto. 
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Labor Opens Drive for Wage Rises, 
Destruction of ‘Little Steel’ Formula 





The Road 








Back —German Prisoners of War 


Voorhis Warns | of Monopoly Growth, 
Asks Anti-Trust Laws Enforcement 


By JERRY VOORHIS 

Member of Congress 
One of the greatest problems that this war 
is going to leave with us after it has finally 
monopoly power. 


been won is the problem of 
Private 
weakened, as a 
who talk about “free enterprise” 


monopoly has been strengthened, not 


result of the war. Some people 
do not really 


What 


for huge ag- 


mean free enterprise in the true sense. 
they actually mean is 
gregations of financial and industrial power to 
eliminate at will all competition in their line of 
jpvene severe dood . Wes thus -“free” ~to 


“freedom” 





control the economic life of the American people. 

This is why I believe that it is absolutely es 
sential to the health of any line of 
that the 


orously enforced with respect to that business. 


business 


anti-trust laws of the country be vig- 


Exemption for any line of business from such 








anti-trust laws is an invitation on the part of 
Congi s to that business to engage in monopo- 
Jistie practices. And as monopoly practices arise 
some kind of public regulation becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. This is why I have spoken 
out in opposition to bills presented to Congress 
to exempt the fire insurance companies from 
the application of thé anti-trust laws. After I 


made my speech on this subject in the House, 
anothe who has been a top- 
flight insurance executive for many years came 


Western membe) 


and told me that I was absolutely right in the 
position which I had taken and that my speech 
on the whole was rather too conservative and 
reserved to suit him, judging the matter as he 
was able to do on the basis of his own ex- 
perience. 

The oil industry is another one where the 
danger of increasing monopoly in the future 
is most real. This is one of the reasons I have 
kept up a kind of running fight to prevent the 
great Naval oil reserve at Elk Hills from falling 
into control of the Standard Oil Company. 

Two genetal courses Can bé followed. Either 
the whole Elk Hills reserve can be turned over 
to the Standard Oil Co. which owns one-third 
of it, 
sort of contract, or else the one-third holdings 
of the Standard Oil Co. can be purchased by 
the Navy which owns the two-thirds, and the 
whole field made into the real oil 
vsught to be and which 
it to be. 


to be operated under the terms of some 


reserve it 
Congress intended 

This, the greatest oil reserve, so far as we 
know, that our Navy has or ever can have, 
ought to be managed ds a true reserve. That 
simply cannot be done unless it belongs to the 
Navy—the whole of it. 

The signing of a contract giving Standard 
Oil a monopoly of exploitation and develop- 
men and operation of this field is apparently 


the only other alternative. If such a contract 
were anything like the original one, the ad- 
vantages to the oil company and the possible 
loss to the American people would be enormous. 
And the whole reserve would be subject to the 
chance that a long succession of Secretaries of 
the Navy would be wise, resourceful, and incor- 
ruptible enough to keep abreast of one of the 
two or three tightest, most powerful organiza- 
tions of any sort political, military, religious, 
or industrial—that the world has ever seen. 
Never have 1 suggested that there was any 
lack of honor or honesty or good faith on any- 
gut the danger 
contract 


ones part. 
past of made 
which will pass the test of technical legality 
which the original one did not—but which will 
deliver Elk Hillis Standard Oil’s 
operation and control just the same. 

Oil in the ground is a gift of God to the 
American people—to the whole people. Elk Hills 
ought to belong, in toto, to the American people. 
The Navy ought to purchase, by condemnation 
Standard Oil in 


I do not do so now. 


is not another being 


over to the 


if necessary, the holdings of 
that field. For that is the only way it can 
protect the oil it already owns under its own 
land. No other solution is fair to the American 
people. None other can protect their future. 
And I believe Congress ought to require such 
a policy to be followed. 





By GABRIEL DE ANGELIS 
Educational Director, Aircraft Local 
No. 365, UAW-CIO. 


The Vinson 
role with a 
Determining what has | 
Brewster aircraft nts obviously is not the 
factor in the 


motivating factor is 


Committee is playing its real 
: 


tremendous amount of 


success. 





Id up production at 





hearings being con- 
the smearing 


motivating 


ducted, The 





of Local 365 in rtic and through that, 
the labor movement in neral 

This is best show: y tne vicious methods 
that were employed by the Vinson Committee 
w he Union-President Tom De Lorenzo was 
n the witness and. De Lore? vas sul 
jected to a g g-over which pra stands 
ilone in the history of hearings of kind 





The commitiee members went all out 
in the job of smearing his 
making much of- insignificant details which 
nothing to do with the 


character, 


had absolutely 

















question of what has been wrong with 
Brewster airplane output. 
The questio De I nz l ame, the 
imbe ets r rn ,) th 
\ t s i l¢ € \ IT € 
vine siness, t ! tior é 
C anges lI 1 ! i to < XK 
cnange e <« ore \ 
sted f n 1¢ a es ive 
absolut y notni ic j h ‘ resse 
lesire yt 1€ Y t >» ge ¢ nes 
rollins I le proc ion 
Moi € ere s € ( 1 Q 
eprene! ) 1 n Isé S 
eit r hed r distorted 1 ess mor! 
eres ¢ ser t ilis 
baiting than in f play. How many pers 
who have driven ca haven't gotten at least 
several tickets in ten drivit Tha 
was one of his great ¢ It is als 
ter of fac la 1 ti pert gi 
to change |! ime eu I i a r 
of his grea rime 
4 I ges De Lore é 
tax return, the important fact re s that 
1 T ¢ ft 


he has I 





evel made, 
De Lorenzo was accused of having in- 
cited to riot. Here are the facts on that 
During the Air Associates strike 
in 1941, when a viciously anti-labor man- 
agement was attempting to run scabs into 
the plant, De Lorenzo lay down in front 


score. 


Behind the De Lorenzo “ 


of a truck loaded with strikebreakers 

and at the risk of his life prevented them 

from entering. Some people might call 
that “inciting to riot.” We call it having 

a lot of guts and acting as a real labor 

man. 

Perhaps the most vicious smear is_ that 
peddled by Westbrook Pegler, who charges 
that De Lorenzo has an gecupational defer- 
ment and therefore is a draft dodger. Mr. 
Pegler, as usual, has his facts cockeyed. 
Mr. De Lorenzo is not in the Army because 
he is a married man with three children and 
his draft status is 3A. De Lorenzo has never 
sought a deferment nor will he seek 


one. 
A great to do has also been made con- 
cernin De Lorenzo’s apathy towards the 


Communist 
De Lorenzo’s position, like that of the 
union, is that the worker in this country has 
a most important stake in this war, that we 
must win this war. But he, as well as the 
that victory in itself is a 
thing if we insure the 


process at 


g 
Winning of the war. This is a 


mear., 


inion, recognizes 


meaningless cannot 
continuance of the democratic 
home. In order to win such a war, we must 
beat back the 
native fascists. This is the 
view of the leading officials of CIO. 


be prepared at all times to 


tt | 


tacks of our own 


De Lorenzo is slandered for a far 


He is symbolic of 


being 
nore fundamental reason 
who 
shop and has the 
those things which the 
needs and deserves. De Lorenzo is an 
interested in 


the labor leader who gets things done, 
fights for the man in the 
ability to get man 
indi- 
that the 
this country gets a weekly wage ir 
keeping with a decent living level. 


vidual keenly seeing 
worker In 
There are’ 
ot of people who hate that kind of a guy. 

That De Lorenzo has been successful, no 
van deny. He took over active leadership 


of the local three years ago. Union 


old-timers 


remember what wages : working conditions 





were in those days. The average rate of pay 


hour, the 
could be fired almost 
Webster’s 


contract was alniost as 


was about 50 cents company 


favorites, met 





a li, Seniority was a 
lictionary—the 
neaningless as a piece of paper 


The contrast 


word In 
entire 


vith conditions of work 


y hour 
i wage rates that now prevail is tremendou 
De Lorenzo was the spearhead of that drive 
And these things did not come easily. The 


involved a tremendous ameunt of sacrifice 


Scandal 


sacrifice that Tom tired of making 

long hours away from his home, endless nego- 
tiations with management which for the most 
part were unfriendly, the neglecting of social 
life and the inability to take many offers of 
jobs at much 


neve} 


higher pay than he is now 





earning. 

The Vinson Committee, aided by a re- 
actionary press, has sought to shape public 
opinion along anti-labor lines. It has made 
a secondary consideration the real and 
vital problem of Brewster production. 

that the vicious attack 


and intended for no other pur 


And the conclusion 
was deliberate 
indicated 


of smearing Labor, is 





pose than t 
by the fact that since Henry Kaiser took over, 


the planes are rolling from the productior 
lines. 

If the labor-hate) get away with thi 
smear, next will be some other labor leade 
and some other labor unio In the traditior 
Hitlerite fashion they hope to pick us off one 
by one until the trade union movement be 
comes an ineffectual shamble. 





- WHOLE age 
events in an “interregnum.” 
European author, in the New 


is dying 


York ‘Times 


| 


LHUUALALNNUAN 





ferment will arise . 
like early Christianity or the Renaissance. 
end of our historical era, the 
and Columbus, the age of scientific 
of reason over spirit. 

“As the frequency of the 
their violence grows; the 
measurable range. There might be one or 
not a dozen. Meanwhile 
In the so-called Dark Ages such 
first and 


DOOUYAUTANVIUNAUUEOYAAOAUAUDENLEOURLUTUUEAU LAA TN ANE 


later the universaties . on 


politics ended when economic 
nomic man will end by the 
movement will re-establish 


emergence of the 


“In 1917 Utopia seemed at hand 
regnum. Let us plant oases. 
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Dialogue With History 


and the war and peace of our time are only 
So wrote Arthur Koestler, distinguished 
Magazine” last 
long view of the violence and tragedy of the modern age— 
“The next decades will be a time of distress and of 
teeth. We shall live in the hollow of the historical wave .. 
is not far when the present interregnum will end and a new horizontal 
an irresistible global mood, a spiritual springtide 


period which began with Galileo, Newton, 
formulation ... of the ascendance 


convulsions increases, the amplitude of 
point of exhaustion 
two more world wars but 

the chief aim will be create oases in the interregnun desert. ... 
oases assured the continuity of civilization; the monasteries 
which no gendarme could set foot. 

“We can discern in the past a succession of levels of social awareness, like an ascending 
stairease. The age of religious wars ended when secular polities began to dominate 
factors assumed overriding importance; the struggles of eco- 
new ethical values of the new 
the disturbed balanee between rational and spiritual values 
foday it is postponed for the duration of the inter- 
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Steel Workers, CIO 
Ask Rollback 
To Curb H.C. L. 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The present wage im- 
aptly illustrated by a Jerry Doyle 
cartoon in the Philadelphia Record this week. 

The scene: a butcher shop and William H. 
Davis, WLB’s chairman. 

The action: Big-bosomed “Mama” Lewis is 
walking off happily with a big leg of lamb 
marked “little steel formula’ while the other 
customers in the shop, marked steel and auto, 
look on startled and envious. Butcher Davis 
stares at Mama Lewis quite unhappily 

The postseript is somewhat obvious. Steel, 
auto—and clothing and textiles and the whole 
labor movement are going to storm the WLB 
icebox to get their share of “meat” which has 
been denied for more than a year and a half. 

The CIO meeting in convention has publicly 
stated that the “Little Steel Formula” must go; 
several weeks before, the WLB had been the 
subject of sharp attacks by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor convention. John L. Lewis had 
aimed thunderous blows against the administra- 
tion’s wage policies—and succeeded. Now, either 
the wage policies are revised, or the country 
will see a wave of spontaneous strikes forced 
by workers who see their pay envelopes thin- 
ning as prices inch up. 

What is the “Little Steel Formula?” The 
wage policies of the Administration are based 
on a formula—called the “Little Steel Formula,” 
the agreement that set the pattern—which per- 
mits a 15 percent wage increase over the levels 
of January 1941. Theoretically this was supposed 
to bring wages to the price levels of May 1942. 
All wage demands are figured against the wage 
levels prevailing in January, 1941, and if more 
than 15 percent higher than that figure, auto- 
matically denied. This formula is included in 
the President’s hold-the-line order of April 8, 
1943. 

But labor points out that the cost of liv- 
ing has risen far above 15 per cent over 
January, 1941. In most food items it has 
risen as high at 50 to 60 per cent. This is 
tacitly recognized in the President’s roll- 
back order which would push prices back 
to the September, 1942, level. (It is only a 
minor injustice of course that the Little 
Steel formula pegs wages at May, 1942, 
levels but that prices are to be rolled back 
to September, 1942—if they can be rolled 
back.) 

So, the steel workers have scheduled a wage 
conference to demand increases for 900,000 
workers covered by 1300 individual contracts, 
while other unions in CIO will take their cue 
from steel and press wage demands too. 

A new wrinkle in an effort to bypass the 
administrative checks on wage increases was 
thought up by the railway workers when 
Senator Harry Truman introduced a Congres- 
sional resolution which would give the railway 
workers their This resolution re- 
ferred to the collective bargaining agreement 
made on August 7th by the unions and the car- 
riers providing for a wage increase of 8 cents 
an hour and declared that the contract was 
legal and binding under the Railway Labor Act 
and should be carried out. 

A special investigating board 
gave the railway workers an 8-cents an hour 
increase, instead of the 20 cents demanded, 
but was overruled by Judge Vinson. A new 
recommendation which averages a 7 cents an 
hour increase was rejected by the unions be- 
“distribution of the increases would 
destroy the wage structure built up in the last 
40 years.” 


While the railway 


passe is 


demands. 


emergency 


cause the 


inions, were seeking to gain 
their demands through their legislative lobby, 
CIO was blaming Congress for obstructing 
food subsidies and other attempts to roll back 
living costs. 





lization offices 
drives for in- 
named a five-man 


Meanwhile the government stabi 





were seeking to head off labor 


creased wages. The Presi 








War Labor Board comr to report in 60 
days on the cost of living in the co intry. This 
was accepted as a “delaying action” 
to counter the move to scrap the wage formula. 


Towards the end of the week, Chairman Davis 
of the War Lal Board asserted that the 
coal controversy “greatly injured the poli- 
cies of the WLB,” although the WLB itself had 
precipitated the fourth general strike and ap- 
proved almost the identical contract they had 


rejected the week previous 
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gnashing of 
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will probably mark the 


has come within almost 
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Giraud Forced to Resign 
From French'Commiftee . . . 

General Henri-Honoré Giraud has yielded to 
pressure and resigned his position as co-chair- 
man of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. He remains Commander-in-Chief of 
French forces. 

The new French Provisional Consultative 
Assembly met for the first time on November 3, 
in Algeria; with plenty of political fireworks. 
The eighty-four delegates represented all 
French factions, including Socialists and Com- 
munists as well as the extreme right. Forty 
recently errived from underground France, 

The Assembly declared that no decisions 
made by the three great powers at Moscow or 
at future conferences can be regarded as binding 
for France without equal French participation. 
France must have a voice in all Allied parleys 
and all European settlements. De Gaulle pointed 
out that none of the three powers is a European 
nation. 

The liberation of their country and restora- 
tion of France as a democratic republic to her 
former glory is the task of all Frenchmen, de 
Gaulle said. Delegates insisted on the need for 
a further purge of Vichyites and those elements 
which brought disaster to the Third Republic. 
They denied that there is danger of Communism. 

Three commissioners of the Assembly who 
were supporters of Giraud, and one de Gaullist, 
were removed. Seven new commissioners were 
added, four of whom are direct representatives 
of the underground movement within France. 
The de Gaullists were jubilant over their po- 
litical victory, and predict that their chief will 
be’ the first president of the Fourth Republic. 
The refusal of Giraud to publicly disavow any 
ties with Vichy contributed largely to his de- 
feat. Only two Giraudists remain on _ the 
committee. 

The Assembly elected as its president Felix 
Gouin, Socialist. M. Le Trocque, Socialist, who 
defended Blum at the Riom trial, played a promi- 
nent role at the Algiers meeting. 

Bs : * 


Ticklish Indeed... 

While the new French Assembly was in 
session, the Lebanon Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously demanded full independence. 
Immediately thereafter the French authori- 
ties’ imposed strict censorship. This demand 
for the application of the ideals of the 
Atlantic Charter to Lebanon raises the 
question of the status of all the Middle East 


countries mandated by the League of 
Nations’. General Catroux in June, 1941, 


plédged to Lebanon that “Free France .. . 
will put an end to the mandatory regime 
and proclaim you free and independent.” 
London comments: “Ticklish position. . . .” 


Sforza; Croce; Italian People, Compel 
Badoglio to Ask King's Abdication ... 

Marshal Badoglio has informed King Victor 
Emmanuel that he cannot fora a coalition 
government in Italy unless the King abdicates. 
Count Sforza, Benedetto Croce and leaders of 
the National Liberation Front, urging abdi- 
cation, agreed to enter the government if a 
regency for the six-year-old Prince of Naples 
is established. 

They prefer a republic, but will accept a 
regency as a transition measure, until an elec- 
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The Turn of Events — A Review of G 
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IN THE NEWS: Benes in Moscow for Soviet-Czech pact.—Yanks hold Bougainvilié.—Giraud resigns from French Committee. 


tion can take place, providing neither Crown 
Prince Humbert or the Duke of Acosta serves 
as regent. Sforza linked this with a demand 
for a more thorough purging of fascists. 

Badoglio asserted that he wants to hand over 
the government to an elected successor as soon 
as Nazis are driven from Italy. He said, all 
six parties will be represented in the coalition 
government — Liberals, Christian Democrats, 
Labor Democrats, Socialists, Actionists, and 
Communists. 

Badoglio is forming a regular army in place 
of the volunteer army sponsored by Croce. 

Count Sforza has demanded that Italy be 
allowed to retain her three pre-fascist African 
colonies—Libya, Eritrea, and Somaliland—while 
cranting independence to Ethiopia and Albania, 
which were conquered by fascist Italy.. But 
Professor Adolfo Omodeo has urged Italian 
mandates over Ethiopia and Albania. 

The slogan, “Independence and self-determi- 
nation—for other nation’s colonies,’ seems to 
gaining popularity in various quarters. 


+ * * 


Highlights of Churchill's Speech... 

In his most recent speech, Winston Churchill 
reiterated the pledge given in 1940, when Britain 
fought alone, that “we will never abandon the 
struggle until every occupied country is liber- 
ated.” He said again that the British Empire 
will not be liquidated, if he can prevent it. “The 
impending ruin of the Hitlerite regime,” he de- 
clared, “is due, first, to the Red Army, and 
second. to Anglo-American air attacks. 

Russia has been assured that Britain and the 
U.S.A. will maintain a loyal alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. during and after the war “on the basis 
of mutual respect and faithful comradeship.” 

Rejoicing at growing unity of the French 
National Committee, Churchill stated that this 
committee “are not the owners but the trustees 
of the title deeds of France, . It is only on 
the will of the people, freely expressed in con- 
citions of reasonable tranquillity, that in France, 
as in other enslaved countries, any permanent 
structure can be raised.” 

The military campaign of 1944 will be very 
costly, he remarked, but it will end the war. 
Meantime, plans are being prepared to guar- 
antee to all “food, work, and homes,” as soon 
as the battle is ended.” 


Moscow Declarations Drafted 
In Washington... 

The joint declarations signed by four powers 
at Moscow were written in the American State 
Department and adopted with few changes, 
Arthur Krock reports in the New York Times. 
Norman Davis and Sumner Welles were the 
chairmen ot the two committees which drafted 
the declarations, under the guidance of Secre- 
tary of State Hull. He consulted with leaders 
of all political groups. 

To meet fears that Russia might overrun 
liberated areas, Point 6 was included, providing 
that “after the termination of hostilities, they 
will not employ their military forces within the 
territories of other states except for the pu- 
poses envisaged-in this Declaration and after 
joint consultation.” (Of course, Russia served 
notice on the world prior to the Moseow con- 
ference that the borders of the U.S.S.R. were 
not subject to debate, and included the Baltic 
States, ete.) 


Bitter Fruit of Appeasement .. . 

Generalissimo Franco has instructed all mem- 
bers of the “volunteer’ Blue Division, Spanish 
fascist troops withdrawn into East Prussia from 
the Russian front, to enlist in the army of the 
teich. This is the latest of a series of insults 
with which Franco has repaid appeasement. 
Apparently Franco, like Mussolini, will be loyal 
to Hitler to the bitter end. 

The plan of the British Tories for a restora- 
tion of the monarchy in Spain—which might 
have saved Franco’s group—has evidently mis- 
carried. It is rumored in Washington that 
Franco sympathizers there are disgusted with 
their hero; also that opposition to the mon- 


. archical idea is developing. 


Reports of increasing opposition to the 
Falange within Spain continue to leak out. 


No Bolsheviks Present... 

Washington officialdom flocked to the Soviet 
Embassy on November 7 to drink endless glasses 
of vodka and eat countless little black eggs laid 
in the Volga by sturgeon—all to celebrate the 
victory won by Bolshevism 26 years ago. Nearly 
1,500 of the leading political figures of Wash- 
ington demonstrated their friendship for “the 





Ralph Bates Plays Sancho Panza to Stalin's Don Quixote 


emission to Moscow II 


By LISTON M. OAK 

URING the Spanish Civil War Bates acted 

as apologist for the Stalinists’ deal with 

those other Spanish Loyalist leaders who were 
also against social revolution. Their motives 
differed, but they had one aim (rightly or 
wrongly) in common. In the first six months of 
the Civil War the social revolution was in full 
swing, and property was being collectivized by 
the trade unions led by anarchists, left-wing so- 
cialists, and the POUM. Reversing its previous 
line, the Communists vetoed an October revolu- 
tion, suppressed the embryonic Soviets, crushed 
the anarchists, the Trotskyites, and the POUM. 
In’ a conversation I had with Bates in his 
Barcelona apartment he denounced all these 
révolutionists as agents of Franco. 

They did so, not because the revolution 
was premature (as it was), but because of 
the Kremlin’s collective security policy, the 
desire for a military alliance with the 
western democracies. Stalinists are for or 
against revolution in accordance with the 
foreign policy of Russia. At this moment 
Russia is utilizing the weapon of the “dis- 
solved” Comintern, the threat of revolution, 
to gain greater concessions, territorial and 
otherwise, from Britain and. the United 
States. 

The Kremlin has sought, more than once, to 
make a deal with the Vatican—and has been 
rebuffed. The recent investiture of the Patriarch 
of the Greek Catholic Church is an effort to ap- 
pease the Christian churches, as was the “dis 
solution” of the Comintern—in preparation for 
a deal with the “imperialists.” Gladly will 
Stalin make the Comintern counter-revolutionary 
agency No. 1—if he gets his price. 


A ReVolutaiiary or a Conservative War? 
ALPH BATES wrote in The Nation of Oc 
tober 23, 1943, that “‘many liberals have not 

yet realized that in the critical areas of Europe 
the USSR is practicing the kind of foreign 
policy they have wanted America to practice... .” 
This is dué to “a failure to explore to its depths 


the accepted truth that the war is a revolu 
tionary war. By that is meant that the im- 
mediate struggle for national liberation must 


necessarily awaken not merely the old forces of 
democracy but new ones, which will eventually 
seek to create a healthier society. This fact 
provides the test of a foreign policy.” 
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“The characteristics of Soviet policy can be 
seen from the case of Yugoslavia,’ continues 


Bates. “The reactionary royal government in 
exile would neither organize the people fo 


struggle nor wage war with its existing forces. 
When the Partisan movement began to attain 
real proportions, Mikhailovitch began civil war 
against them, in collusion with the Axis 
the Partisans assumed the real and very demo- 
cratic control of one-third of the country... . 
The Partisans originally. proposed to cooperate 
with Mikhailovitch and recognized the royal 
government in London as the highest Yugoslav 
authority. They driven to a contrary 
course by that government’s rejection of de- 
mocracy.” 
Stated otherwise, Russia is perfectly will- 
ing to make a deal or compromise with 
amenable generals and monarchs if they 


SHH Out of the Past ee o itis 


“RHE Russian system 

is not democratic 
socialism, it is not any 
kind of socialism; the 
communists of the out- 
er world have demon- 
strated their useless- 
ness as leaders; the 
foreign policy of the 
USSR is not a guide 
to progressive action. 


were 
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Thus wrote Ralph Bates in “The New 
Republic” of July 13, 1942. He had not 
recovered from the shock of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact. = 
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Explaining “why so harsh and imperfect = 
a system as the Russian nourishes the 
will to fight,” Bates continues that “the 
Red Army astonishes the world ‘because 
the Russian people have a vision, and be- 
lieve themselves able to realize it.” 


TUNEL 


i! 
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what is this = 
Russia, and one with = 
the lineaments of grandeur.” Bates wrote = 
that “it now appears that the two Five- = 
Year Plans were defense plans” their = 
purpose was to build a gigantic military = 
= system, 
Army does not win because it is a people’s 
army, said Bates, but because it is “large. 
well equipped, sternly disciplined.” and it 
= is “part and parcel of Soviet society.’ 


If it is not socialism, 


“vision”? “A new 
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““at stupendous costs.” The Red 


tl 
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So it seems that the new vision is the = 
old one of Russian patriotism. The Red = 
Army fights, not for socialism, but for na- 
tional grandeur. Its superiority to Anglo- 
= American armies is due to its integration = 
in a system of totalitarian national plan- 
Bates (of 1942). 





ning, according to Mr 
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will serve Russian policy; if not, then 
Russia employs the “dissolved” Comintern 
to gain control and direction of democratic 
movements, exploiting the fact that Wash- 
ington and London are not adept at wag- 
ing demagogic political warfare nor at or- 
ganizing underground democratic forces in 
occupied countries. The statesmen and busi- 
nessmen of the United States and Britain 
do not see this as a revolutionary war, but 
as a war for survival, a conservative war 
waged by conservatives for conservative 
ends. And both countries have powerful 
elements who seek quite reactionary ends. 
Thus do the conservatives and reactionaries 
in the western democracies play into the hands 
of the no-less-conservative Russian nationalists. 
Our policy of military expediency and political 
(right or enables Stalin 
tu pose as the knight in shining armor leadina 
a erusade for democracy, “tilting his lance wi 
the windmills of Tvrotzkyite-Socialist mad-dog 
agents of Hitler.” 


opportunism wrong) 


“The program of the Free Germany Commit- 
tee in Moscow and the political warfare based 
upon it leave no doubt as to the way in which 
the USSR will use its tremendous influence. It 
will do all it legitimately can to aid Germans 
to establish 
lefend its institutions against any new assault 
by German reaction; able, too, to recreate a 
healthy social life. There is 


Socialism or Communisn. Tine 


a strong democratic state, able to 


question of 
realists in 
Moscow know that a social revolution like 
that of October, 1917, would be prevented by 
London and Washington.” (Has Bates ever read 
Lenin?) 

Thus Bates contrasts the “democratic and 
revolutionary” policy of Russia with the Van- 
sittartism and reaction and counter-revolution 
ot Britain and America. After two decades of 
Stalinist intrigue, during which the Kremlin has 
ised the Comintern as a weapon of its foreign 
itiice, with Russian nationalism the motivating 
force, the fellow-traveling “liberals” fall into 
line once more. “There is no question of Social- 
ism or Communism.” The only issue is Russian 
security and territorial expansion 

People’s Fronts, National Fronts, Partisans, 
trade unions, aspirations for 
freedom, will | organized 
then crucified 
on the altar of Russian imperialism. This has 
Germany, in Italy, in China, 
rhe Comintern has a 


democratic forces, 
ndependence and 
and exploited by Communists, and 


happened before it 
in Spain, and elsewhere. 


long ‘ies of failures abroad which were sue- 
cesses u ymre, in Russia, from the viewpoint of 
Stalin. }? one firm fixed purpose the 
consolidatio s power in Russia and the 
enhanceme sian power among nations. 

“. + «46 is the of liquidation which keeps 


ing. The Free Germany 
out ‘this fear: and to 


atriotism for thc purposes of the demo- 


the German soldie? 
Committee seeks to w 
itilize 





Socialist fatherland;” there were also some 
imported celebrities, including Paul Robeson. 
Above them towered an immense canvas de- 
picting the final battle of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. Always a_ political barometer, this 
year’s celebratior was held in a pervading mood 
of love for Russia. 

Being made of papier-maché, the huge birth- 
day cake, two-tiered and bedecked with icing, 
refused to be eut when photohounds asked Mme. 
Gromyko to perfoim. But the delicacies’ piled 
high were real, and not rationed. Goodwill and 
champagne flowed and eddied freely and every- 
one was happy. Except maybe Bill Bullitt. 

No Bolsheviks were invited. 


Méantime at Madison Square Garden, in: New 
York, Harold I Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
Coal. Mines Administrator, Solid: Fuels Adminis- 
trator, Petroleum Administrator, Coordinator 
for Fisheries—but why go.on?, he has thitty- 
nine jobs—made the keynote speech at another 
November 7th celebration. He headed a long 
list of notables, all of whom stressea the victor- 
ies of the Red army, Russia’s importance in the 
world, and the necessity of cooperation between 
the USA and the USSR. 

The class struggle was not mentioned. 


Hitler Demands the Impossible . . . 

“IT am making enormous demands of Ger- 
man soldiers,” Hitler declaimed in_ his 
speech celebrating the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Munich beer hall putsch, “. . . tc 
make the impossible possible : . . the future 
depends on our marshalling our last reserves 
of strength ... this is in no proportidn to 
the dangers and sacrifices that would ‘be 
demanded of us if we failed to win this 
war. We must therefore continue -to- wage 
this war with ruthless determination .. . 
this war is without mercy, and our énemies 
are satanic. ... What happened in 1918 will 
not happen a second time...” A dirge of 
despair. 


The anniversary of the beer-hall putsch re- 
minds us again of the dreadful error of the 
young German republic which, twenty years 
ago, failed to realize the meaning and menace 
of National Socialism. The decent democratic 
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people of Germany were too complacent, too 
tolerant of the reactionaries, of racial bigotry 


And too slow in 


and political gangsterism. 
program of 


pushing through a_ progressive 


: drastic reform looking toward democratic So- 


cialism. However, maybe we are repeating that 
mistake here in America. 


Miscellany ... 

Wendell Willkie headquarters are worried by 
the recent Republican election victories. They 
figure maybe they don’t need a liberal candidate 
who ean take some of the labor-liberal support 
away from F.D.R. At Lloyd’s in London 
they are betting four to one against an: ar- 
mistice by Christmas, three to one against an 
armistice by February. What are called 
“responsible circles’ by newshawks say peace’ 
in the spring, maybe: April or May. . . . Prog- 
nosticators say when Rome falls, so will the 
King, and Sforza will form a coalition govern- 
ment. ... Propaganda is most effective when ‘it 
is true. The Japs are telling the Indians that 
while thousands starve in Bengal, Englishmen 
in India are dining well and- drinking scotch- 
and-sodas in their clubs .. . 


The bill to repeal. discriminatory taxes’ on 
margarine has been buried by the House Agri- 
culture Committee, under pressure: from the 
lobby of powerful dairy interests... Senator 
Claude Pepper heads a move in Congress to 
abolish the rule that a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate must ratify a treaty, by Constitu- 
tional amendment in favor of a majority vote 
of both House and Senate... . 


Representative Harry Sauthoff of Wisconsin 
attacked the light’ sentences given business 
executives who have defrauded the government 
in war production. He has asked for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide for the 
election of Federal Judges, instead of appoint- 
ment for life, as the only way to get rid of 
corrupt. judges and make them responsible to 
the people. 

* « 

Kuomintang officials deny rumors of civil war 
in China to foree Communists to let their party 
army be absorbed into the government army. 

The Government is succeeding in anti-inflation 
efforts to slow down the rise in prices; which 
are eighty times more than pre-war prices. 


Conscientous Objectors 
Object to Censorship... . 

At Lewisburg Federal. Penitentiary ‘six con- 
scientious objectors ‘have been on a «hunger 
strike since Sept. 28, against strict censorship 
of their mail and -their reading matter. The 
ACLU. is seeking to get improved regulations 
for them. 


Chetnik: and Partisan Forces Fight ° 
Thé Nazis—and Each Other... 
The-aceord at Moscow has not yet led*to ae- 
cord among the Chetnik and Partisaris in Yugo: 
slavia who are fighting the Nazis. This fratri- 
cidal strife is nurtured by both the Nazis and 
the Communists—for different reasons. 
According to Gen. Sir Henry M. Wilson, how- 
ever, some: Chetniks have attatked Partisatis 
simultaneously with the Germans. He warned 
these Chetniks that they must “’desert the 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


ennui W hen Do We Take the Profit Out of W eae Parra 





nent corporations before and during the war. 


mal income. 


incomes. after taxes, in 19142. 


i byw war, which has brought military service to millions of 
Americans and death to more than 100,000 already, continues 
to give a windfall of profits to American corporations. 
The table ‘below, compiled by the research department of 
the CIO, gives at a glance the comparative profits of 29 promi- 


Fourteen of the twenty-nine companies made ten times* as 
much in 1942, before taxes, as they averaged in 1936-39. Almost 
all multiplied their prewar income, before taxes; by four. In 
several cases the percentage increase was numbered in’ the thousands. 


























Inasmuch as a corporation may not be required to pay a tax in extess of 80% of its 
profits, a 1000% increase in profit, before taxes, leaves the company with’ double its’ nor- 


Of the twenty-nine companies in this study all but six doubled their normal peacetime 
Several gained five times as much. 


(Figures are in thousands of dollars) 














Per- First Half 1939 

1936-39 centage compared to 

Average 1942 increase first half 1942 

Amenecan Car & Foundry $ 72 9700 Unavailable 
American Locomotive 1,162 117 +175 
American Rolling Mill Co. 114 4.12 
American Type Founders, Inc. 1550 +86 
American Woolen Co. 4.37 
Aviation Corp —_— if 
Bath Iron Works 1340 4.129 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 505 3 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 98 +5 
Blaw Knox Co. inaciaslacaeenicatiaasei 81 1 34 
Borg-Warner Carpe - ncccessssssssceeceseceeserssssseee 74 Be | 
Budd (Edw. G.) Mfg. Co. 2113 —3i 
Crosley Corp. iialedsaccesiscecibiacaiia 574 L599 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 337 —i 
Fairfield Aviation 313 +23 
General Electric Co. iJ ait 
Jones & Laughlin 605 —2 
Mack Trucks, Ine. 624 —5 
Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 363 Unavailable 
Otis Elevator Co. 96 +46 
Pullman, Ine. 173 —19 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 521 +9] 
Republica Steel Corp. 248 —26 
Sperry Corp. 99 +77 
Studebaker Corp. 1,040 145 +152 
United Aircraft Corp. 5,161 307 +47 
United States Steel Corp. 15,098 115 Unavailable 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co. 14,674 15 +86 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 6,785 100 —=f 
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cratic revolution. ... If the German people do 
not revolt, ‘Hitler will be overthrown only by 
the force of the coalition armies’, Bates quotes 
“But this will signify the end 
dismem- 
the absence 


he manifesto. 
of our national independence . . . the 
berment of our fatherland.’.. ... In 
of effective revolution ... the Soviet Union will 
vot clash with the Anglo-American bloc in order 
to frustrate the 
Mr. Churchill.” 
Russia thus holds a double threat over 

the heads of her. allies and of Germany: 
Grant our demands, Russia threatens her 
allies, or we will organize revolution. 
Revolt, Russia: threatens Germany, or we 
will joint’ the’ United States ant! Britain in 
dismemberment, Stalin makes an innocent 


dismemberment demanded by 


of Mathiavelli. 

A nation without an iota’ of democraty ' 
becomes the champion of democracy. A ° 
nation whose territorial demands are prodi- 
gious opposes British and American im- 
perialism. A nation which has made and 
is making deals with anyone and everyone 
who can be utilized condenmms deals made 
by her allies. The nation whith has dis- 
membered ‘the Baltic States and Poland 
proteets Germahy against dismembernient. 
A nation’ which for’ two deéades has fol- 
lowed’‘a policy unprincipled of expediency ° 
and opportunism is held up as a model by 
liberals who denounce the opportunism of 
their own governments. 

To Mr. Bates America-firsters are vil- 
lains; Russia-firsters are heroes. 
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The Home Front VUnwrapping the Russian Riddle 


By EUGENE LYONS 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


Fliers and Seuators 
ERE is an answer to our wandering senators—and from the 
best possible source. It was written by Bob Alexander, a 
frequent contributor to The New Leader and a member of one of 
our bomber squadrons in England. He has lived with the British, 
flown with them, suffered what they suffer. He deserves to be 
listened to. His letter is dated October 11: 

“T don’t believe that Senator Chandler and his associates really 
came over here to Britain or went to Africa or India or Australia 
or anywhere else with their eyes open. For if ‘they had, the 
evidence would have been there for them to grasp. They could 
have seen that we—the Americans and the British—are cooperat- 
ing better than anyone dreamed we could. They’d have known a 
little of the relief an American flier feels when he sees the wel- 
come British coast looming up out of the mist, after a harrowing 
session flying over the continent. He’d know a little of how the 
American pilot feels when he sees the welcome red, white and blue 
markings on the wings of the accompanying Spitfires. 





“But they’d have seen, also, how in the everyday features of 
daily life we’re working together. How American boys—to cite 
one small item—are now wearing RAF socks (Lend-Lease, I 
suppose). Or to cite another example, how American Post Ex- 
changes are selling British candy and cookies. Or they’d see how 
British and American soldiers and airmen work together in the 
control towers, the radio rooms, the offices of American airdromes 
in Britain. They’d see American soldiers and British airmen eat- 
ing together at Red Cross Aero Clubs and Army mess halls. They’d 
have seen a thousand and one things in life which spell cooperation. 
They’d have talked with some of the thousands of doughboys 
who’ve been entertained in British homes, who’ve received cakes 
and tea, served by eager and friendly British women as soon as 
they got off the boat.... 

“Then, too, we can see that, unlike Senator Chandler’s tales, 
the British have really suffered in this war—suffered a thousand 
times more than we ever did. We can see that the British are not 
lying back and counting on Uncle Sam’s doing it. We can see that 
they are working hard, that they’re fire-watching, air-raid-watch- 
ing, doing a thousand and one nasty jobs which Americans know 
little of. All these things we American soldiers can see. And these 
things make us a little more tolerant of the British than Senator 
Chandler appears to be. 

“We pay a little less attention to evidences of what he thinks is 
lack of cooperation than he does. For we see the U. S. flag flying 
over numberless airfields here in Britain, we see the Red Cross 
clubs in all the cities, which, like the airfields themselves, are all 
parts of what amounts to a state within a state. We realize that 
the British are living with a foreign army of considerable size in 
their midst, an army which es under its own rules and unto 
itself and which is almost like a country within their country. 
And though this army is an ally, yet it is a reality, too. It is some- 
thing few countries have experienced. We sometimes wonder how 
we would act back home if the tables were reversed. 





“But most of all, even those of us who feel we’ve gotten a bad 


ish, all 





deal over here, those who dislike—or even hate—the Bri 





realize that whether we like it or not, we must get along with our 
British allies. We realize something which, apparently, Senator 
Chandler has forgotten-——the enemy we are fighting is on the other 
side of the Channel, not on this side. Those boys who come back 


with flak holes all over their planes or see 20 millimeter shell holes 
in their ships, put there by the jerries, realize this. Those of us 
who “sweat out” the planes and sometimes see them never come 
back, realize this. It is something which Senator Chandler and 


his companions ought to learn. 





to London as usual. I’ve seen, among others, 





“T’ve been goi 1, 
the head of the Fabian International Bureau and Louis Levy of 
the French Socialist Party. I’m to have a real interview with him 
next time I’m in town, and I hope to see Aneurin Be —so I ought 
to have tales to tell.” 

I think we can promise Bob a good many readers for his next 
letter, 











* k cd 
Thinking of Debs 
i oie spirit of Eugene Victor Debs is very 
world. During the past two weeks thou him have 
been pour i iking fact is 
that his influence is strong .in every section of the population, 


among all] sorts of people. Young trade union men who never saw 
him testify that he 


nspired their ideals. I have room here for 
only one letter. Gene was the soul of honesty, and he never pre- 





in from near and far places. 









tended to be a churchman. But more than anyone else in our time 





he embodied the deepest meaning of Christianity. Hundreds of 
clergymen recognized this fact and gave testimony of it. This letter 
is from one of them, the Reverend Karl M. Chworosky, pastor of a 
Unitarian church in Brooklyn: 

“That piece of yours, The Mantle of Debs, in The New Leadei 
of October 25, bro } 
to share with me. You see, before comi 





ack some memories 
east in 1953 I was foi 
more than eleven years minister of the College Church in E]m- 








hurst, Illinois, that little suburb west of Chicago where, in the 
Lindlahr Sanitarium, Eugene Debs spent his last days. I shall 


never forget my several meetings with the Grand Old Man of 








American Socialism. He remembered me from the days of my 
journalistic connections with The Milwaukee Leader, when for one 
year I served as music and drama critic of this daily of the party, 


whose editor was the redoubtable Victor Berger. 


“About a year before Debs’ death 
church in Elmhurst, and among its 
which regularly boomed out for al i 

function of which to toll and ring whenever a member of th 


chureh had died.-I had seen Debs only a 


a beautiful new 


s was a fine bell 








all ch ties and a specia 





days before his death; 
Saturday. Any- 
m toll and ring 
the bell. When he asked for whom, I said: ‘For Eugene Debs who 
ium.’ The man hesitated and 


*t a member of the church, and besides, aint he 











f 
the news of his passing reached me on a Friday 01 
way, I at once telephoned my sexton and bade 





has just died at the Landlahr Sanit 
replied: ‘But he i 


























a red?’ To which answel ‘He is one of the greatest mem- 
bers of the Church Unive a better American than you 01 
I could ever hope to be.’ The rung, and immediately tele- 
phone calls poured in inquiring what church-member had died. 
When I gave my answer that no regular member of our church 
but a great humanitarian and saint, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens had died, there was consternation. Among the 
voices of protest and anger was that of the President of the 
Church, a prominent leader iblican Party in that baili- 
wick, who simply ‘couldn’t how I « ld dare to have 
‘a Christian bell’ tolled for am vi is ‘a Socialist, 
a traitor to his country and a jailbird.’ I let n ‘boss’ have his say 
and then announced that not only would I the following Sunday 
preach a memorial sermon to Debs but that on the following day, 
when his body would be taken to Terre Haute, for burial, 
I would in have the bell tolled. Well, I'll to you to 





> rest. But the sermon was 





imagin« 


crowd, and the bell 


tolled a; 





of our great leader his final rest -place. 
“Thanks for bringing these memories back to me. I shall never 


forget Eugene Debs, a man of the people and a great Socialist.” 


THE RUSSIAN ENIGMA. By William Henry 


Chamberlin. Seribners. $3.00. 


ILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, distinguished among other things for his weekly 

column of comment in The New Leader, has written the kind of book that Bernard 
Shaw would have called The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Russia. It presents a one- 
volume education on that country—past, present and even future—in the inimitably 
restrained, thumb-twiddling style that is peculiarly the author’s. 


Chamberlin is, above all things else, fair-minded. To men of intenser feelings 
and more volatile tempers, indeed, he can be on occasion exasperatingly fair-minded ; 


especially when they happen to know that he is 
not quite as blasé about horrors or untouched by 
gross injustice as he pretends. Except for a 
satirical side-swipe, now and then, at our senti- 
mental idolators of Stalin, he manages to recount 
the bloody tales of Stalinist purges with the 
same composure, the same historical detachment 
that he speaks of equivalent blood-lettings under 
Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great. 

If he errs at all, it is certainly in the direction 
of giving the devil his due and a little extra. 
But for that very reason the book should be a 
wholesome corrective, coming as it does in a 
period of unbridled admiration for everything 
Soviet, including its least admirable features. 

“The Russian Enigma,’ a familiar phrase 
made more familiar by Winston Churchill, is 
carefully and industriously taken apart in these 
pages. By detailed examination of Russia’s his- 
torical heritage, racial and geographical condi- 
tioning and other generic factors, Chamberlin 
gets a lot closer to the riddle wrapped in mystery 
within the enigma. He points out and supports 
his initial observation that “both the absolutism 
of the autocracy” of the Tsars and “the absolut- 
ism of the revolutionary regime” in Russia “are 
alien to the Western mind, with its tradition of 
tolerance.” The futility of applying Western 
logic and Western yardsticks to Russian develop- 
ments is one of the lessons, however, that cannot 
be readily learned from books. 

“Conservatives and radicals who are fighting 
the perpetual Battle of the Russian Revolution 
on the basis of Russian ideals and conditions of 
1917-1921, even of 1929-1933,’ Chamberlin re- 
marks ‘are wasting a good deal of information 
and in many cases are probably firing in the 
wrong direction.” 

The current contingents of “revolutionists” 
grouped around the pro-Soviet standards outside 
Russia certainly are a deluded lot if they think 
themselves champions of rebellion. Some of them 
may not relish reminder, such as this from 
Chamberlin’s book, that romantic revolutionism 
is a thing of the past: 

“The typical leading Communist of 1943 is a 
co-director of the largest management enterprise 
in the aorld,, the Soviet Union Inc., the ad- 
ministration of industry and agriculture, trade 
and communications over one sixth of the land 








surface of the globe. As a general rule, the con- 
temporary Communist would know much less 
about political and economic theory than _ his 
predecessor of twenty-five years ago, but much 
more about turbines, blast-furnaces and new 
engine models. And in personal habits and style 
of living he has been becoming more ‘and more 
similar to the members of the well-to-do owning 
and managing class in other lands. What was 








once a group of international revolutionary en- 
thusiasts has become a national ruling class.” 

Or this: 

“A Communist Party that is taking on more 
and more the functions and psychology of a 
combination Rotary Club and National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, under Soviet conditions, 
is not likely to be a torchbearer of international 
<evolution.” 


HOUGH Chamberlin does not make much of 

the point, it is worth emphasizing that the 
popular assumption that Stalin wishes to “Bol- 
shevize” Europe is a vulgarization of the truth. 
He wants to come as close as he can to dominate 
the continent, which is quite another matter. The 
“revolutions” he has in store for his smaller 
neighbors, and for larger countries if events per- 
mit, are the kind brought ‘on the point of 
bayonets. The spontaneous variety that sprung 
from mass revolts is no more to the taste of 
the Kremli:. rulers than of any other established 
governments. Major convulsions, they have cause 
to fear, might not be kept within their own 
frontiers and could overflow into the Russian 
empire. 

As the author underlines in his final chapters, 
a war of the present proportions cannot leave 
tussia unaffected. Its population has suffered 
too deeply and been shaken up too thoroughly. 
“One reason why Stalin made every effort to 
stay out of war was that he appreciated the 
dangers and the problems that such an experience 
would create for his system of personal rule and 
one-party dictatorship.” Chamberlin’s concluding 
words are these: 

“It is not for us to dictate Russia’s institutions 
any more than we should tolerate a Russian at- 
tempt to impose its form of government on us. 
But we may hope that some day, in their own 
time and in their own fashion, the Russian people 
will realize the ideals of their rebel thinkers who 
loved liberty, of the humanistic radical and liberal 
intelligentsia of the generations before the Re- 
volution. We may hope that, perhaps by means 
and processes we cannot now foresee, there will 
emerge, out df the present ordeal of humanity, 
in which the Russian people have played a heroic 
part, a Free Russia, an integral and inseparable 
yart of a Free World.” 

To which this reviewer—now that religion has 
been made respectable by decree of the Politburo 
~ventures to say Amen! 

Chamberlin’s book is a very masterpiece of 
condensation. It is virtually a library on Russia 
in 307 well written pages, every one of which 
bears unmistakably the imprint of a keen and 
honest mind. 


Forgive Us Our ‘Trespassers’ 


By ISA KAPP 
THE TRESPASSERS. A novel by Laura Hobson. Simon and Schuster, 410 pages. $2.75. 
N a labored version of the well-worked tragedies of migration from invaded European 
territory, Laura Hobson has written a palling story of pain and retribution. Incidents 
emerge from a Turkish bath of stale emotions. The complexities of friendship, mar- 
riage, betrayals, subconscious drives, and Sigmund Freud, are all reduced to the same 


level in a relentless sweep of clichés. 


~ 


Miss Hobson has a flair for tear-jerking of the commercialized variety. She con- 


ceives of suffering only in the crudest and mos 
conventional categories, and translates it into 
still cruder terms. “People always look at faces 
so blindly. They never see the heel beneath the 


lipstick.” And more of the same. 
The plot development is contrapuntal. Parallel 


o the frustrations of the Austrian psycho- 


analyist’s family in their attempt to get throug! 





barbed wire of U. S. immigration technical- 
ities, occur the sexual frustrations of their Amer- 
ican benefactress, Vera Stamford. Sentimentality 
runs rampant as Vera, a good woman but un- 
fortunate, writhes in the sadistic grasp of an un- 


pleasant fellow who believes that “women live 
by love and men by work.” He leaves her at the 
strategic moment when she is about to delivet 


his child. But you could have seen it coming, 
after 200 pages of exposure to her maudlin affir- 
mations and his hysterical devotion to a radio 
network 


Note the grand but superfluous attempt at 


A Private Code 


By PAUL CASTELAR 

THE JOURNEY. By Robert Paul Smith. Henry 
Holt and Company. $2.00. 

N “T 


written another earnest novel—too promising 








1e Journey,” Robert Paul Smith has 


“promising,” yet disappointing 


to be dismissed as 7 


because it might have been so much more. Smith 
s one of the few young writers who still believe 
that putting words together is a craft, not an 
exercise in coincidence. And his sincerity is be- 
} This is what gives his writing its 
high quality. But he has not been able to rise 
out of a certain posiness and pretension which 


nd question. 


all of us sported in our college years. 
Without being too autobiographical, I can re- 
nember Robert Paul Smith as he was then—a 
; 1 cult which made it a point to 
language about a private art. 
was unusually enlightened an 





, rather 
way manner, but with 


attempts to carry the 


nevertheless precious 











standards of this t into adult life, his inability 
to 1 it, nis f private la ive, are 
W Journey,” as as the 
earlier, “S Dos Whistle” into ground. 
The limitations of his personal code obscure the 
sensitivity of Smith’s observation and destroy his 
sense of discipline 

The portrait-of-the-artist-as-a-young-man genre 
is always interesting. It is unfortunately also 
always invested with a ll of mystic yearnings, 
an n thi , ame ney” suffers equally 

th the earlier work. » books devoted to the 





dream life with the dream girl should be enough 
for Smith. If it is, his next will be something to 


make the critics shout with joy. 











symbolism: deserted women, unwanted children, 
refugees—all of them trespassers upon some pri- 
vate ambition. If gradations are to be made, one 
ought to mention that there are occasional effec- 
tive scenes in the story of the Austrian Vederles, 
who are a rather likeable family. 

The Trespassers never suffers from obscurant- 
ism. Motivations are simple, standardized, tritely 
formulated. The moral, no less clear and no more 
original, is that sin and selfishness don’t pay. Had 
Miss Hobson not insidiously introduced a Vien- 
nese psychoanalyst who knew Freud, the biology 
of sexual impotence, and several expressions not 
customarily found in women’s home magazines, 
this would have been a novel in the finest pulp 
tradition. It makes a desperate play for a more 
literate public; the end-product is a spicy broth 
of vulgarity. 

Not that the problem of exiles from Europe 
is in itself unmoving. But any subject predomi- 
iantly in the news demands compensations in 
freshness and organization. Miss Hobson is not 
one to provide them. Compared with her own, the 
New York Times account of the Austrian in- 
vasion was a model of artistry, resraint and good 
taste. To give her her due, Miss Hobson has 
gone to the trouble of obtaining a good many 
statistics on immigration quotas between the An- 
schluss and the declaration of war. Except fo 
this information, it was a pleasure to close the 
book. 

There would, perhaps, have been no real occa- 
sion to review this book had not publishers Simor 
and Schuster lavished an. unusually expensive 
advertising campaign on it. If they don’t watch 
out, Essandess may yet be mistaken for Street 
and Smith. 
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Jutide und Out 


By MATFHEW LOW 


mazing! Amazing!—The institution of the d newspaper, 

and the phenomenon of the Foreign Correspondent, are some- 
thing that never cease to amaze us. . That’s putting it a little 
on the heavy side. But how many times we’ve found a little 1%- 
inch item in an obscure news column that illuminated a whole 
problem and event, where ned stories were 
dull and conventional? (And now many little sticks like that never 
see the light of print, but are lost in the city room?) ... And how 
many times have the dispatches from abroad been quoted as if 
they were the very Gospels themselves—when they were the all- 
too-fallible reports of superficial journalists! . .. Well, the two 
dispatches which appeared last week in the Times and Herald 
Tribune from the same city and on the same event ought to end 
The Great Illusion About Foreign Correspondents! I print them 


side by side as exhibit A for the history of journalism— 





+ 








1e big-black-hear 








ITALY'S KING RECEIVES OVATION KING VISITS NAPLES, FINDS PUB- 
ON TOUR OF STREETS IN NAPLES LIC COOL, ENCOUNTERS REBUFF 
By Homer Bigart By Herbert L. Matthews 
Special to the Herald Tribune Special to the Times 
NAPLES, Nov. 3.—King Victor Em- NAPLES, Nov. 3.—King Victor 
anuel III visited Naples this after- Emanuel came to a sullen Naples 





noon, receiving on the crowded Via today on his first visit. ...He drove 
Roma a rousing welcome, which con- ostentatiously through the streets in 
founded those republicans who had an open military car.... There was 
predicted he would not dare to come no mistaking who that unhappy 
here. little man was, but the Neapolitar 
The little King, looking smaller did not care—at least, alone tho 
than ever in the rear seat of a big, streets where I talked to peop " 
gray. open Fiat, was noisily ac- saw him, 
claimed with shouts of “Viva Il Re!’’ And Naples is the most monarci 


as his party toured the city. Along tice city in Italy, or it was. 
the Via Roma, where the automobile the people in the streets, so far a 
was halted by the usual mid-after- this writer could determi: 
noon traffic jam, crowds surrounded indifferent about the King 





the King, applauding and cheering. comments; at worst they shouted a 
His wizened little face lighting, Vic- one did, “He and Mussolini a 
tor saluted his people. Not one jeer alike: death to them!” Nowhere did 
or cateall was heard. . . I hear praise or loyalty voice 

The King’s trip across the country- Victor Emanuel’s visit to Napt< at 


side was a succession of ovations as this 
his party passed through provincial 
towns. Crowds were particularly 
demonstrative at Avellino. 

The surprising warmth of the re- 
ception accorded Victor Emanuel in 
this supposed hotbed of republican 
agitation throws considerable doubt 


unpropitious time is surprisi 

. He has in a sense come inte th 
enemy's camp, for he finds the entir: 
political community lined up against 
him, and although he may be getting 
some applause and cheers from 
crowds in parts of the city, there is 
little doubt that the general atmo- 


on the statements of Count Sforza sphere is unfriendly. 

and others... that the King was This correspondent happened to be 
thoroughly discredited and despised jn Count Sforza’s house when the 
among the mass of Italians that King drove by this afternoon amid 
some went so far as to predict that sullen stares. ‘ 


Victor Emanuel would never dare 
show his face in Naples. 

His appearance today on the Via 
Roma, teeming with afternoon shop- 
pers and bread lines spread out for 
blocks, would have been a dangerous 
moment for the little King if the 
anti-monarchist assessment of the 
public temper had been correct. 

The crowd had ample opportunity 
to show displeasure. .. .But wild ap- 
plause and cries of “Viva el Re” 
followed the progress of his car. 
Whenever the big gray Fiat slowed 
down it was immediately engulfed 
by a cheering crowd... . 


Nor is this all. 
On the question of the leadership of Count Carlo Sforza, 
Matthews writes: 
“It is common knowledge that Sforza can become Premier if he 
wants the post. One of the revelations of recent weeks has been the 


strength of Count Sforza’s hold upon all political circles. . .. He is 

unquestionably Italy's outstanding politician at the moment.” 

And from Don Hollenbeck, PM and NBC correspondent i 
Naples, comes: 

There is the failure of a really strong Italian leader to 
emerge with the backing of most of the people. It is inadvisable to 
count strongly on Count Carlo Sforza. . . . Italians are strongly 
disappointed at Sforza’s failure to be the flaming leader of a reborn 
Italy. Sforza has been forced to play a most cautious game due te his 
uneasy truce with the monarchy and Badoglio. a 
Truth, truth, what truth? ...J. P. didn’t wait for an answer, 

and maybe he had a good reason, You see what we mean?... 


« ms 

| mae l T days, everything in our papers is marked 
“exclusive t the date-line. Last Sunday, PM printed 

an “ex ive” story about the CIO convention; it appeared two 
days before in The New Leader’s dispatch. ... It also featured 





1 








an “exclusive” exposé of Phil La Follette’s tie-up with the Mac- 
Arthur boom—which appeared in this column two weeks before.... 
Hey, how about excluding us in? ... 

* * * 


Senne Me Another:—One little exchange in Washington last 

week wasn’t reported by the press so anxious to smear the 
Labor Movement, and the UAW’s Tom De Lorenzo in partieular. 
. . . De Lorenzo had remarked that he didn’t approve of the no- 
strike pledge. 

“You mean to say,” the Congressman charged in, “that you 
would take men out of our factories in times like these?” 

“No, I didn’t say that,’ De Lorenzo answered. “I wouldn’t 
lead any strike—but sometimes the only way for a union to get a 
decent break is to us the threat of a strike... .” 

“You mean to say,” roared the Congressman, “that you 
would bargain with the President of the United States, our 
Commander-in-Chief?” 

“What’s the matter,” 
Congress? ...” 

The reply of the Congressman is not recorded. 


’ 


snapped De Lorenzo, “doesn't 


he Kremlin Set:—The party-liners won a big victory in New 

York’ last week, with the election io the Council of CP"ers 
Benjamin Davis, Jr. (Manhattan) and Peter Caecchione (Brooklyn), 
and fellow-traveler Michael Quili (Bronx). Mexico City. is 
the new abode of Constancia De La Mora, whose In Place of 
Splendour gave an account of her (Stalinoid) activities in Spain. 
She has a daughter in the Soviet Union. Mother has been tryin 
The Kremlin has refu 

} 





to arrange for a Moscow-to-Mexico visa. 












to come actross. Could it be daughte is a “hosta 
mother’s everlasting loyalty? ... Curt Riess’ new book (i 

them out like an assembly-line) received the prope 
drubbing. One | ht swer quoted the gem from |} ‘ 





The Invasion of Germany—“‘It is my firm conviction th 
inactive waiting will certainly accomplish nothing.” He tt 
ze a half-dozen errors. “T 








1] 


on to anal) ‘he reader will fir 























ridiculous falsifi ion of historical truth on page one. T! 
save him the trouble of turning to page two and ff.” 
O" of the Past:—Not that it means anything, but here for 
pleasure is a footnote fré Jack London’s The Iron Hee 
(1907) referring to the 1930's nes Farl a notorious strike- 
breaker of the period. A man more ageous ethical, an 
of undeniable ability. He rose g' der the rule of the iron 
heel and finally was translated ) oligarch class. . .” ¢As 
The Daily News’ John O'Donnell would suggest, it’s obably paid 
New Deal propaganda, written by Archie MacLeish, and shipped 
out by the OWI.) 
Night With Othello:—Our last official act as yo “Inside & 
Out” investigator into the civilia tate of the world was to 
see Othello the other night at The New Lea theater party.... 
Not very much to report. The gener: pression was that here 
was a great play (Shakespeare), a great luction (Margaret 
Webster), and some great erformances (Paul Robeson, Jasé 
Ferrer) .... This dept., cantankerous the last, dissented a little 
as usual Robeson, for us, came throug ainly as The Voiee. 
He had yments of noble grandeur, but, really, he was ig one 
song in one key all evening. Fer as Iago came through mainly 
The Leer H leep-dyed villain; erwhelming and teeh- 
cally b ant. t fre tne point vie character both 
é nd all belief. (H 1 t s more effective 
S Prince tha N. ¥ f simply runs 
t But why go on? I f fte a last, great 


One of Othello’s last lines is a severe indictment of one of 
Last week, in &n inter- 
view, Paul Robeson set forth his liberal sentiments, and re- 
marked: “No Negro would dare be anti-Semitic in front of 


me. ..-. 


his enemies. “a circumcised dog.” 


Ah, t pity of it all... the pity of it all, dear reader... 












Turkey Asks Balk 


Geographical Positon 
Strategic for Turkey 


By KOSTA TODOROFF 


Author of “Balkan Firebrand” 


URKEY belongs to the Balkan peninsula only through her 

Turko-European possessions, i.€., Eastern Thrance, the strails 
and Constantinople-Istanbul. But she plays, nevertheless, a role 
of the utmost importance in relation to the rest of the Balkans, 
partly so because of her geographical position, partly because of 
her neutrality. 

Turkey’s neutrality has been a boon to the Allies. Had Turkey 
entered the war in 1941 on our side, it would have saved, under 
the then prevailing relation of forces, neither Yugoslavia nor 
Greece, while Turkey herself would have been overrun by the 
Germans. 

It is true that in such a case Germany would not have been 
able te embark upon the invasion of Russia on the scheduled date, 
June 22, 1941, but would have been compelled to postpone it for 
several months. However, Hiller would have been able to overrun 
the Caucasus, and the issue of the whole war might have been 
. different. Fortuxetely Hitler, in his fanatic eagerness to surpass 
Napoleon, set his heart on the early date and left Turkey for 
dessert. 

This was one of Hiitler’s major 
so that for the Turkish operation he 
army—while British forces in Egypt were still inadequate, and 
hands of the Vichy government. That’s 
the latter country as 


the more 
3ulgarian 


strategic blunders, 
could have used the 


while Syria was still in the 
to say, at a time when he could have 
one ot his bases. 

Opportunities, once neglected, seldom recur, and today Turkey 
may feel quite secure. In the course of these two years, her own 
forces have increased. The a powerful Allied army 
in the East, the obvious enfeeblement of Germany, and the crisis 
in Bulgaria caused by the death of King Boris, all add to Turkish 
security. 


presence of 


S things stand today, the problem is not whether Germany will 
will let Allies go 
Salkans, and whether 


but whether Turkey the 


their way to the 


attack Turkey 
through her territory on 
the Turks will join them. 
Tnfortunately, Jam told by my informants that the Turkish 
government views the one de- 
pending on territorial compensation, to be received by her at 
the expense of Bulgaria. Since the British government remains 
loyal to the Atlantic Charter, and has therefore refused to 
endorse such compensations, Turkey’s attitude remains one of 
watchful waiting. 
Should 
trustworthy 
constitute a great blunder. I 
needs above all is 
so wisely ah 
guarantees of her s« 
One 
participation. 
a century-old 
up again. 


answer to this problem as 


reaches highly 


would 


through 
con luct 


which me 
then Turkey’s 
is a blunder because what Turkey 


this information, 


sources, be verified, 
in Europe (a course which was 
Pasha), but 


erritory 


undonec vy the late Mustapha Kemal 


ty. 
guarentee would be a Balkan alliance with Turkey’s 
Balkan 


burden and embarrassment; old 


conquest of territory would only renew 


feuds would flame 


the De taken 


are Greek in population, 


URKEY might receive some of lecanese Islands 
by Italy in 1912 But 

and it would be wiser 

to re-unite the Islands with Greece. 


these Islands 


"tire peace and amity in the Balkans 


Turkey ought to help the Allies in defense of her own inde- 
pendence which is threatened only by Germany’s 
for penetration into the East. 
Solidarity with the interests of the berdering Balkan countries, 
and the Turks would be gladly accepted in an alliance. But there 
cannot be a new imperialistic policy (so wisely abandoned by the 
founder of the Turkish Kemal Attaturk). In helping 
the Allies to drive the Germans out of the Balkans, Turkey would 
be consolidating her own position and would secure the straits for 
herself. Any territorial pretensions, however, would lead only to 
future conflicts, as a which Turkey 
partitioned. 

The Turks have one 
of centuries of experience. This realism 
the Turkish from risky adventures. It is 
that realism will suggest the right moment to abandon neutrality 
and to join the Allies in order to facilitate victory by the 
back door for the invasion of Germany through the Balkans. 


systematic pians 


interests have a_ basic 


Turkey’s 


republic, 


result of migh again be 
their realism, the result 
heretofore saved 
to be hoped 


great quality, i.e., 
has 


republic 


opening 





In the Italian Picture 


eee ee 
_, Premier Pietro Badoglio 


Crown Prince Umberto and 
the Prince of Naples 
Pa é 
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"... out of the people's suffering, words 


ommon Man’s Life in Russia Today— 


The 





are born which the writer cannot help but utter... . 


What the Soviet War Literature Reveals 


By VERA ALEXANDROYVA 


Well-known Russian literary critic. 


HE war has been recorded in Soviet literature, and in 

a highly significant way. Since the first day of the 
German invasion, Soviet poets and prose-writers have 
gone as war correspondents to the various battlefronts. 
During the two-odd years of the war, some of them 
e.g., the late Eugene Petrov. who perished at the evacu- 
ation of: Sevastopol, and the. popular poet ‘Constantine 
Simonov—traveled the length and breadth of the front 
lines as well as of the rear. 

Their judgments and inferences are frequently open to 
question and dictated by practical policy. Sometimes the 
artistic value of the poems, ballads, novels and plays may 
also be guestioned. They are written not in the quict 
atmosphere of the study but in the field, amidst blazing 
ruins, during casual halts on the bleak roads of war, and 
under fire. Nevertheless this wartime literature has 
great value, 

It is not the main characters or their heroic feats which 
make these new works so valuable, but rather the tales 
about the ordinary man. Just as in the revolution twenty- 
five years ago, the war has torn the roofs from a great 
many houses, has thrown open doors and windows. It 
has vprooted millions of persons from their homes and 
thrown them to the four corners of a huge country. And 
again, just as twenty-five years ago and at all the turning 
points of Russia’s history, there is’ one peculiar ‘feature 
of the Russians that has come out with particular vivid- 
that the Russians like “talking straight from 
the heart” about the most urgent problems. 

A traveling Russian may make a casual remark in the 
apparently least appropriate place, It may be at some 
small deserted railroad station cloaked in the darkness of 
night. And such a remark provides not only a clue to 
individuals, but also gives a deeper, warmer and more 
comprehensive understanding of the cauntry. ya Ao 
voluminous painstaking works of research. Indeé@d 


ness, vz., 


1, Rus 
sia’s old and new writers owe much of their Qndying charm 
to the talkativeness of anonymous plain people. 

It is not by accident that one of the Soviet Union’s 
most talented writers, Alexis Tolstoy, began his first 
novel, “The Tales of Ivan Sudarey.” devoted to the 
war, with the following sentences: “The Russian likes 
to ease his mind. JI do not. undertake to explain the 
cause underlying this. A man lying beside you moves 
restlessly on the rustling. hay, heaving sighs as if 
thinking of his dear mother. And you cannot:.close 
your eyes. Then in a soft’ yoice he starts to speak 


circumspectedly about his attitude toward life and 
death until you are Julled to sleep. . . . Then, too, 
during this war, ideas have heaped up more than 
men could bear under normal conditions of life. All 
that our forefathers and fathers had failed to think 
out to the end, we must finish now.” 

Despite his unaualified devotion to Stalin’s diectator- 
ship, the great artist and acute psychologist Alexis 
Tolstoy has given bold and accurate expression to the 
basie feeling which permeated. the masses during the 
first months of the war. It is true that “All that our fore- 
fathers and fathers had failed to think out to the end, 
we must finish now.” 


Only the Russian Soil Matters 

URING the twenty-five years of the revolution, the 

people witnessed an endless series of outrageous acts 
committed by the Soviet regime. During the first months 
of the war and of the Red Army’s temporary reverses, 
the fundamental question that alarmed the top-ranking 
men of the ruling group was what would be the reaction 
of those who had been oppressed by the regime and who 
had against it. It is which 
Tolstoy pictures in his novel. Ivan Sudarex himself, the 
man who tells the novel’s story, is characterized by the 
author rather vaguely. Yet, some details 
which are reported by the way are highly interesting. 

A former soldier of the Red Army, of a 
peasant who had taken offense at the Soviet government’s 
collectivization of the farms. Ivan’s father had wound up 
his farm affairs and gone with his family to the Far East. 

Ivan had engaged in farming. During the 
war, he became one of the leaders of guerrilla units in 
a German occupied region. Ivan Sudarey remembers his 
father and is very fond of him. 

This is illustrated by the best of his tales, A 
Story. This deals with a Peter Gorshkov, 
snortly before the outbreak of the war had come home 
from a concentration camp where, accused of participat- 
ing in wrecking activities on a collective farm, he had 
been ‘detained for ten years. When the Germans oceupied 
Gorshkov's native village, they appointed him, “a vietim 
evening of 


grievances this reaction 


biographical 


: . } 
he is the son 


not been 


Strange 


peasant, who 


of the Soviet regime,” mayor. However, in the 
the very first day of his appointment. Gorschkov went 
surreptitiously to the partisans, offering to provide them 
with information about the Germans. 
ke k ‘ 

they would 
Neverthe- 
the 


E was fully aware of the possibility that 
not trust his sincerity and might kill him. 
less, Gorshkov did not hesitate. During his stay in 


concentration camp, he had already been thinking over 
many matters. After outbreak of the war, he felt 
that there was one eternal truth only in the world and 
that was “the Russian soil.’”’ That is why now, when foes 
trampled Russia’s soil, Gorshkovy who had fought against 
the Soviet regime so much recognized it as “his own, our 
and made up his mind to “for- 
his accounts with it. 


the 


Russian, peasant regime” 
get” his grievances and to “close” 
The Partisans believed in his sincerity. As mayor of the 
village he was able to provide them with very valuable 
information. He performed his role “defiantly and boldly.” 
He was finally caught by the Nazis and hanged. 

a similarity between Gorshkov’s mood and the 
attitude of the former headmaster at Yelna, Vasili Vasi- 
lievich. He is hiding in a village and secretly gathering 
forces for a Guerrilla unit. “We are undergoing an exam- 
ination, a historic test. Either Russia will 
perish at the hands of the Germans, or the Germans will 
From ancient churchyards our forefathers arise 
their to hear our answer. The decision lies 
ead 3 


There is 


great 


perish, 
from 
with us 

Vasili 


“Russia is strong, 
will, therefore, en- 
author feels that 
evident in men’s 
In the first: ter- 
and hungry people, fighting 
alike, gathered strength 
erust of bread or 
women. N. 
tvlenkov, said in his poem The 
Roads of the Front, that though many of the experiences 
of the war will fall int “never throughout eter- 
i will the forgotten, holiness 
the war r¢ human being.” 
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which vealed to us in every 


The Holiness of Man 

HIS has hown. very well in a short novel of Yuri 

Slezkine, The Old Men. In the passage-way of a sub- 
urban ratiread coach two old men attracted general atten- 
One of them was a handsome man with a 
forelock of silver-gray hair. The other was short-statured 
inferred the cordial 
ynversation that they two col- 
of long friendship. Yet, 
of the Moscow Uni- 
They had be- 


heen 


tion, majestic, 
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were 


and homely. One might have 


manner of their ¢ 
leagues closely connected by ties 
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(Continued on Page Seven) 





A Profile: England’s House 


By VERNON BARTLETT 

Member of Parliament. 

E”! RY day, before the opening of Britain’s Parliament, 
the central lobby outside the 

Policemen keep a 


a crowd gathers in 
Chamber of the House of Commons. 
passuge clear through the crowd. The principal police 
officer calls out: “Hats off, strangers,” and a small pro- 
cession by. First comes the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
generally a retired naval or army officer of distinction, 
earrying the mace. Then comes the Speaker, in white wie. 
black knee breeches and long black gown held up by a 
train-bearer. Then come the Chaplain and the Speakcr’s 
As the Speaker passes, every member of 


bows. 


passes 


secretary. 
Parliament 

To the visitor the procession may seem foolish or out- 
of-date; to Member of Parliament it is a matter 
of pride. To the visitor the mace may seem a meaningless 
but handsome ornament, which looks as though it were 
fact, made of silver; to 
Member of Parliament it is a symbol of the power of 
the House of Commons. The shaft of the 
is said to be over three hundred years old, and to have 
been part of the original mace which Cromwell ordered 
he broke into Parliament in 


every 


made of gold but is. in every 


present mace 


his soldiers to remove when 
1655 
“What with this bauble?” he said; 
nearly three hundred vears later, the mace still 
its stand on the great table in the center of the Chamber. 
In 1242 King Henry III of England opened Parliament, 
and his financial aid for his war 
with France. unfavorable. For the firsi 
the the right of the: King te 
levy taxes a \ few years later, King Edward I 
had to agree that money should only be raised “hy common 
the common profit thereof.” 
well as the and the 
share in government of 


’ 


but 


rests on 


shall we do 


spokesmen demanded 


The reply was 


time p -ople were opposing 


he chose, 
assent of the realm: and for 
aristocracy 
the 


people, a 


thu 


common 


clergy, were riven a 


Britain, 


Gor! a 
resentat 
it 


now the 


* . 


these elected rep- 


power, and 


ighout the centuries, 
f the gained. in 
House of Commons that has. the right of 
and deciding how the money shall be spent. 
ittacks 
ment have brought their writers to 
1695 it resolved that tie 
‘any kind of bribe to a member of Parliament—or 
ntance of “a high crime and. misde- 
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ives 0 people hay, 
ng ta 
vyspapers articles 
enity of p 
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v weeks last parliamentary 
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during the 


ago. 


nember reported that he had receiy 
r hi 
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er 1 the check 


expenses to attend some 
had to make a humble 
insulted not only this one member, 


emed to have 
le House, 
xtenth theory 


century, members have in 


from arrest, and there have been cases wren 
ho refused to release a member so arrested 
ves imprisoned. This mean that 

ntract debts or commit other crimes with- 
mean that no aciion»muy be 
them without the-consent of the Speaker, 
of the Chambcr. At all costs, treedom of 


does not 
nent. but it does 
ken against 


the President 


speech must be maintained. 

These privileges have not been 
struggles. In them, a leading part 
the Speaker, whose office has changed with the years from 
that of the spokesman appointed by his fellow 
to appeal on their behalf to the King to that of defender 
of the rights of the House of nevessary 
against the King himself. No Prime Minister may defy 
him. At his order, the Sergeant-at-Arms (with black 
knee breeches, black silk sword) must 
expel members whose behavior has displeased him. Any 
member who is speaking must at once resume his seat 
and remain silent if the Speaker rises to his feet. 


* * ¥* 


without bitter 
played by 


won 
has been 


members 


Commons, if 


stockings and a 


HO is this Speaker? He is chosen by his fellow mem 

bers, more or less regardless of party, as a man of 
sound judgment, fairness and integrity. From the moment 
he aecepts his high office he and lonely 
life, since he must avoid any contacts which could possibly 
favoritism. 

He is both the and the 
During the long between 
Parliament, the Speaker of the day 
and dignified statement. The King 
crowning blunder—-having promised 
follow the advice of Parliament. he had marched into the 
House his soldiers to who had 
offended These men, forewarned, had escaped, and 
to the angry enquiries of the King the Speaker answered: 

“May it please your Majesty, 
in this place but as 


lives a remote 
suggest 
servant of the House. 
King Charles I 
made memorable 
had 


henceforward to 


ruler 
struggle and 
one 


committed his 


with arrest five members 


6 
ham, 


I have neither eyes to see 
tongue to speak the House is 
pleased to direct me, whose servant I am_ here.” 

King Charles ended on the seaffold, the result of 
claim that he divine right and not 
of the people and their parliament. No 
House of Commons, and the 


comes 


nor 
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ruled by by consent 
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to bring some royal message, has 
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of Commons 
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Minister Churchill 
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the “bar” (there 
which can be pulled out when 
important boundary. Above 
members can 
and talk, outside the 
at this bar that men must appear when they 
violation of the privileges of Parlia- 
the Speaker has sentenced many 
the authority of the House of 
Commons extends even to the passing of legal sentences, 
some affront to the dignity of parliament has been 
authority is, of course, seldom enforced, 
he maintained hetween the influence 

ure and the judiciary. 


sewn across the carpet. This is known as 
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it, is required). It marks an 
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about and are technically 
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of views that much of 
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buildings, 
that 


Parliament 


asserted 


it was better to quarrel at close quarters. and advecated rebuilding the 
House much as it had stood before, too small to seat all the members 


and in its previous oblong shape. 


Churchill said that the small size hid the usual lax attendance. while 


the oblong shape favored the traditional two-party 


system. Churchill 


added that he feared a semi-circular House would impair British demoe- 


racy. Sir Richard 


that the stale membership of the House—the present 
Baldwin 


elected nine sears ago when Stanley 


Acland, leader of the Commonwealth Party 


retorted 
Parliament was 


was Prime Minister, on 


Churci.ill 


a program of curbing Italian imperialism and upholding the League of 


Nations—was a more potent menace to 


British 


democracy than the question of whether 


the building in which the members met was oblong or semi-circular. 


In this article, Vernon Bartlett, Liberal MP, describes the functioning of 
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Is the New Deal Dead? 


By MAX ZARITSKY 


Prominent American labor leader. 


CONFLICT of opinion has arisen over the question, “Is the New Deal dead?” Some think that if it is not dead, it is at 
least unconscious, shunted aside by the necessities of the war; others claim that the President “has taken a walk” on the 
liberal and labor forces. Still others maintain that there has never been a consistent New Deal philosophy. 
There are those who believe that it is the people who are now tired of “reform and ideology” and want a breathing spell. 
If they are right, then it is not the President who walked out on the people, but the people who walked out on the President. 


I do not believe that the New Deal is dead or even unconscious. 


walked out on the labor and liberal forces. 


If there never was a consistent New Deal philosophy, then it 


it aside, and no one could have gotten tired of 
it, either as a reform or an ideology. 

Perhaps it was not a philosophy. It lacked 
a blueprint, Unlike idealistic philosophers or 
theorists, who frequently blame the facts if 
their theories do not jibe with them, the New 
Dealers based their program on facts. The na- 
tional psychology, our past traditions, the preju- 
dices of the people, were all part of the facts of 
of life which they~had to take into account. 
Political, cultural, and economic realities, rather 
than pre-conceived theories or a sehematic 
philosophy, were their basis of action. 

The principle upon which President Roose- 
velt’s predecessors had acted was that if every 
individual pursued his own self-interest, the 
national interests would automatically be served, 
that the economie system operating as free 
enterprise would take care of the needs of the 
people. If, for any reason, it failed to operate 
satisfactorily, and millions of persons were 
thrown out upon their own resources, if any, it 
was unavoidable. To interfere with that would 
be to interfere with natural economic laws. Not 
that these laws were never to be tampered with. 
The government tampered with them a great 
deal, as when high tariff laws were passed and 
subsidies granted for special interests “to de- 
velop home industries.” Prosperity, so valled, 
would then trickle down somehow to the “lower” 
strata of society. But to tamper with these 
economic laws for the direct benefit of the under- 
nourished or underprivileged—that would be a 
major calamity, and a defiance of natural and 
eternal economic laws. 

President Roosevelt—and the New Deal— 
proceeded on a different principle. It was 
that government owed something to the 
plain people who are the victims of economic 
laws over which they have no control. It 
owed them a living during a depression. 
It owed them security in old age. It owed 
them a right to join in unions so that they 
could protect themselves from merciless 
exploitation. It owed them better housing, 
which private enterprise might not find it 
profitable to provide. It owed them hos- 
pitalization. It even owed them a right not 
to be fleeced by fraudulent representations 
of private bankers or divested of their 
savings by the depredations of public 
bankers. 

The measures that were adopted under the 
New Deal all fit into this new conception. Be- 
ginning with the NRA and on down through 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Wagner Act. 
the. housing legislation, the CCC—all the way 


Least of all do I believe that the President has 


never died, nobody walked out on it, the war did not shunt 





through, the same principle was adhered to 
and the same ultimate purpose envisioned. 

New Deal measures were not always com- 
pletely consistent with each other. On details 
they differed. Creating scarcity to promote 
abundance, certainly did not seem consistent— 
at least not with the theories we have always 
held. 

But President Roosevelt's position and diffi- 
culties were the same as those of that ancient 
Spanish king who expressed regret that he was 
not present when the world was created. Had 
he been there at that time, he would have been 
able to offer some sound advice. 

The economic system, which had collapsed 
when Roosevelt assumed office, was never built 
as a result of a blueprint. The parts did not 
conform to one another. There were a lot of 
inconsistencies everywhere, the result of. all 
kinds of make-shift arrangements and tamper- 
ings. A consistent program, come hell or high 
water, might have merely accentuated existing 
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inconsistencies. What Roosevelt had to do was 
partly patchwork. 
+ « * 

HE methods adopted varied. But there was 

no inconsistency as to the aims and purposes 
of the New Deal. Unions in their daily prob- 
lems may shift positions and policies from time 
to time. But they never shift—or should never 
shift — their aims. If a retreat is necessary 
temporarily in order to make an advance that 
wil! be of permanent value—a retreat is made. 
Sometimes it may do the union more good than 
a temporary victory. 

The same holds true for the New Deal. 

Have the necessities of war shunted the New 
Deal aside? If true, it would not be the fault 
of the New Deal, but of the war. But I do not 
consider it true. 

We cannot hope to make spectacular gains 
along the lines of the New Deal or in the direc- 
tion of its objectives in the midst of war. To 
try to do that might jeopardize the victory— 
without which we could get neither the Old 
Deal nor the New Deal, but the kind of a deal 
labor got in Germany and in Hitler-occupied 
countries. 

And yet it is remarkable to what an extent 
the Administration has succeeded in preserving 
in wartime the gains made during the past ten 
years. The right to strike has been waived—but 
by the voluntary action of labor itself. Even 
the Smith-Connally bill, in which reaction ap- 
pears at its ugliest, not only does not prohibit 
strikes, but expressly provides machinery by 
which strikes may be legalized. And it was 
passed over Presidential veto. 

The National Labor Relations Act functions; 
the War Labor Board, beset by all kinds of 
difficulties, and not always manned by the same 
type of persons who sponsored the New Deal, has 
preserved substantial, if not absolute, justice; 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, placing a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over hours, is still 
in effect. Time and one-half is still paid for 
overtime. Labor has not been forsaken by the 
Administration. 

Nor have the poorer classes generally. The 
Administration has withstood thus far the tre- 
mendous clamor for a sales tax. It has imposed 
steep taxes on incomes, estates, gifts, and profits. 
The tax laws are not perfect, nor do they do 
perfect justice. But it is not perfection for 
which we can hope, least of all in wartime. And 
the imperfections of the tax laws are due, not 


American Labor Gives for Victory — 
The Story of Labor’s Relief Work 


By MATTHEW WOLL 
Vice-President, AFL. Chairman, Labor 
League for Human Rights. 
iy is a truism that among men of good will, 
mutual fear and hostility are most readily 
resolved by free association. That is why. in 
this period when the professional enemies of 
organized labor are doing their best to foment 
fear and hostility toward the labor movement, 
it is particularly fortunate that labor all over 
the country is participating with management 
and other sections of the community in the 
raising of funds for home needs and for war 
relief. Through this association, the rest of the 
community is coming to realize that organized 
workers are just Americans, eager to win the 
war and to relieve the needs created by the 
war; and this realization is the best possible 
answer labor could make to its detractors. 
Labor's participation in the campaigns of the 
community and war chests and the Red Cross 
developed as a result of its own independent 
relief activity. Early in the war, the Labor 
League for Human Rights (AFL) set up the 
American Labor Committee to Aid British 
Labor, so that trade union members might send 
to their brothers in the British Isles, holding 
out grimly alone against the Axis assault on 
Western civilization, tangible proof of their 
conviction that Britain’s fight was our fight. 
In a remarkably short time, this committee 
raised some $350,000, donated by 4,000 AFL 
locals. This fund was used, through the British 
War Relief Society, to finance merchant sea- 
men’s homes and rest homes for war orphans 
and war workers—projects which will continue 
to be supported for the duration of the war. 


After the United States was attacked, the 
League formed the United Nations Relief Com- 
mittee, to take over and extend the work of the 
American Committee to Aid British Labor. 
Through this committee it offered to Federation 
members a pregram designed to eliminate the 
confusion® and indiscriminate giving which in- 
evitably resulted from multiple appeals for aid. 
Each worker was to make a single contribution 
through labor’s own relief organization, which 
would allocate the resulting funds to the various 
relief services on the basis of need, 

As the League was preparing to carry out 
this program, many established community 
chests began to conyert themselves into war 
chests, To continue our independent program, 
under the circumstances, would have been to 
continue the confusion which the United Na- 
tions Relief Committee was set up to eliminate, 
and would have risked arousing resentment 
among other sections of the community. The 
League solved this problem by obtaining an 
agreement with the National Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, which recom- 
mended to the local chests that labor be repre- 
sented on their boards, budget committees and 
publicity committees; that it have a voice in 
organizing campaigns and in allocating funds; 
that it receive credit for the contributions of 
union locals and union members; and _ that 
labor’s own war relief program be supported 
by the chests. 

This agreement, in which the CIO War Relief 
Committee participated, was accepted by prac- 
tically every community where a war chest was 


organized. Similar agreements were signed 
with the Red Cross, under which labor took an 
active part in the Red Cross campaign last 
spring. 
‘ 

OMMENTING in the December, 1942, issue 

of the “American Federationist” on the 
agreement with Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, I remarked: 

“The practical consequences of this arrange- 
ment are that workers, who formerly were 
regarded solely as passive contributors, will 
now through their union representatives have 
a voice in the allocation and expenditure of all 
funds raised in their community. The com- 
munity will now recognize, and perhaps for the 
first time, the trade unions as a body and will 
quickly discover that workers and their unions 
are generous contributors to worthy causes. 
This will be a profundly important discovery 
in many communities where the labor move- 








ment has until now been regarded as a soul- 
less instrument for getting more wages, fewer 
hours, and better working conditions for its 
members.” 

Recent events have proved that this predic- 
tion was not overoptimistic. During the past 
year, AFI, members alone have contributed 
some $25,000,000 to community and war chests 
und the Red Cross. As a generous giver to 
worthy causes, organized labor has proved it 
self an invaluable source of strength to the 
American community. 

The reason is simple. So long as workers 
were regarded merely as passive contributors 
to community welfare—so long as employers 
turned in contributions levied upon their em- 
ployees along with their own, and took the 
credit for hoth—so long did the workers natu- 


rally regard fund-raising for relief as some- 


SUNIL GAAS War Guilt—What Do You Think? ANNILIGAUNEST UG AULU TN S 


EW will dissent from the general proposition that perpetrators of war 
crimes should be punished. The top leaders of the Nazi and Fascist 
parties, their gauleiters in occupied countries, the army officers who have 
carried out mass executions, should be tried and punished in accordance 
with the laws of the countries in which their atrocities were committed. 
Yet the dangers involved are apparent. In a bloed bath of Nazis, 
many Germans who carried 
manded it may be slaughtered, including some who hated to do their 
“duty.” The spirit of revenge may run riot, get out of control, and result 
in massacres which will give all Germans a persistent sense of injustice. 
It will not be easy to confine punishment to those really responsible for 
atrocities. It will not be simple to guarantee to all the aécused a fair 
trial before an impartial tribunal. It will be exceedingly difficult to draw the line. 

It has been estimated that already there are about 20,000 cases listed with the 
United Nations Commission for Investigation of War Crimes. By the end of the war the 
number will be much larger. To prevent runaway tribunals from condemning these enemies 
wholesale without too much regard for due process of law is a duty of the international 
commission, and a tough job indeed. On the other hand, many -who are really guilty may 
escape punishment by shifting responsibility to lesser criminals or by turning against Hitler 









at the eleventh hour. 


Europe after the war. 


The common soldier who was the actual executioner is generally far less guilty than 
the leaders who decided on the policy of mass execution, shooting of hostages, death by 
starvation, and other atrocities. The revengeful anger of the friends and relatives of the 
victim will be naturally directed toward the actual perpetrator rather than toward the re- 
sponsible authority a thousand miles away. Thousands may be accused of looting, rape, or 
murder who are innocent. Injustices are easy 
gene 
The New Leader invites comment and discussion on the problem. What do you think? 
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thing which concerned the employers. But when 
they were offered a chance to participate 
actively in a humanitarian endeavor which was 
important not only to the community but to 
the war effort, they did what human beings 
always do when their sympathy and their in- 
terest are enlisted: they responded magnifi- 
cently. And all over the country labor’s con- 
tributions, and the chest totals, increased as 
labor tookyover the management of the cam- 
paign among union members. 

In Milwaukee the per capita contribution of 
AFL members more than doubled. In St. Paul 
it almost doubled. In Rhode Island the total 
contributions of industrial workers totaled 
$548,750 as against $156,436. for the preceding 
vear. In Madison, Wisconsin, the chest total, 
thanks largely to labor, increased 311 per cent, 
with the workers in one factory turning in the 
staggering per capita contribution of $36.43. 

All over the country, labor’s contribution, in 
energy and intelligence no less than in money, 
has been recognized as an important clement 
in the success of the war chest and Red Cross 
campaigns. It has been recognized in the 
general press, in advertisements of appreciation 
in Chest publications and the daily papets. And 
it has been recognized by the national leaders 
in fund-raising for war-related needs. Mr. 
Norman Davis, national chairman of the Red 
Cross, has stated that without labor’s active 
cooperation, the Red Cross could never have 
topped its 1948 goal of $125,000,000. 

+ * * 


HIS year the appeals of the Community 
Chests and of seventeen war relief agencies 
have been united in the campaign of the Na- 
tional War Fund, opened by President Roosevelt 
on October 5th. And this year again, organ- 
ized labor is mobilized for the campaign and 
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to New Dealers, but to the reactionary Repub- 


licans and Bourbon Democrats. 


Liberals, progressive labarites and, above all 
Socialists, should not be disappointed that per- 
fection has not been achieved. Our economic 


system is pretty much of a hodg 





ing with contradictions and paradoxes. To seek 


perfection in it is to hope for the impossible. 


The New Deal is not a philosophy. It is not 


a theory. It is not a blueprint. It is not a com- 


plete plan. It is a compromise—an attempt to 


get on, making the best of a bad situation. 


The purpose of the New Deal has not been 
altered. Its tempo has been affected, un- 
doubtedly, by war conditions. But how could it 


escape the effects of the war? 


There may be labor and liberal forces which 
claim that the President has walked out on them. 
But the reactionaries of the country do not 
think so. They still accuse the President of 
refusing to budge from his position of using 
revenue legislation for social and economic re- 


form purposes, of refusing to make labor toc 
the mark, of taking the employer’s property 


from him when labor walks out on strike. They 
charge Roosevelt with remaining faithful to his 


pet 
undermine the free enterprise svstem. 


Finally, what are the prospects for the future, 


so far as the New Deal is concerned? 
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its own relief program is among those fot 
which funds will be allotted. That program, 
in addition to the aid to Britain, already men- 
tioned, includes the evacuation of skilled workers 
from occupied to free China, where they will 
train other workers for wer industries. It in- 
cludes rest homes and mobile canteens for 
Chinese workers, and medical supplies for 
Chinese hospitais. It also includes warm cloth- 
ing and blankets for Russian workers, and aid 
to the courageous underground anti-fascist 
movements of occupied Europe. 

The Labor League for Human Rights i 
mobilizing AFL members for this campaign. 
Its twenty-seven regional directors are in con- 
stant touch with the Federation’s 850 central 
labor bodies, and with the local chest boards 
seeing to it that labor is fully represented in 


the making up of budgets, the planning of 


campaigns, and the allocation of funds; and 
that it receives full credit for its contributions. 
Central labor bodies and local unions are par- 
ticipating wholeheartedly in the campaign, most 
often with the full cooperation of management 
through the payroll deduction plan. 

Where there is no community war chest, 
labor sets up its own. In New York City, the 
AFL, CIO, and Railway Brotherhoods have 
united in the New York Labor War Chest to 
raise $4,000,000 for the Red Cross, the Greater 
New York Fund, and the National War Fund. 
Of this amount the AFL quota is $2,000,000, 
and the results of the campaign thus far war- 


rant the expectation that it will be met. 








In proving itself a big giver for home needs 
and war relief, organized labor is rounding 


out its contribution to the war effort. Some 





two rnillion union members are serving 
our armed forces. Union members in war ir 
dustrigs are achieving the miracle of productior 
which has already turned the tide against the 
Axis powers; and they : oing | 
frequently atrocious living conditions, long trips 
to and from work, and a high rate of ind l 
casualties about which the public hears li 
since there is no Order of the Purple Heart 
for those maimed on the production line. Lal 
is fighting to win this war. It working ») 
win. And through the Red Cross and the 
National War Fund, it is giving 

It is giving in order that me needs—so 
greatly increased throug the lisruptio of 
family life due to wa ! e adequately met 
in order that the vit: vices rendered our 
soldiers and sailors and a the USO and 
War Prisoners’ Aid may be continued and ex- 


panded; in order that the war-weary peoples 
of Britain, Russia, China, and the occupied 
ih countries may know that we in America are 
is 





1936—GARNER, F.D.R., AND SON 


-podge, abound- 


‘socialistic’ ideas. They claim he wants to 


IVILIZATION has to choose between world government Rete: AA 

and suicide. That the mass of thoughtful Americans SSW 
realize this has been demonstrated by the Gallup pell and RS 
by an overwhelming vote in the House of Representatives 
Whether the war leaders grasp it or not remains unknown. 
There seem to be two big wavs of going at 
them the formation of an American-British domineering alli- 
ance. One is to form a representative federation of all ¢! 
states that choose to join, regardless of whether their ows 
governments are representative or not, a scheme envisaged 
with both imagination and sagacity by Ely Culbertson, Th 
other is to form a Union of the Democracies, and admit o‘he 
states only when they subscribe to and inaugurate a_ be-ic 
Bill of Rights, a scheme as ably plugged for by Clarence Streii. A debate between these two 
men would be worth a hundred arguments about the peace settlement. For no settlement = 
will stand up unless enforced and validated and progressively adjusted by a sovereign power. 
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Poni 
", .. New Dealism is not an ideology, but a compromise, making the best of a bad 
situation..." 


There is a danger of the pendulum swinging 
back. It may even be that greatest. danger 
heneficiaries of the New Deal—and 











is that 

they inc perhaps 90 per cent of the entire 
American people—will take the gains they have 
won for granted, feel that they are permanent, 


r and vote. That has hap- 





and forget to regis 





pened before. In fact, as recently as last year. 
But it can never swing back completely. Intel- 
ligent Republican leaders—as distinguished 





ers—-know that if they are to 
as Republicans they 
ill of the New Deal 
> Roosevelt Admin- 
incere or not, they 

profound change 


from the S 


stand any ¢ » of winning 





must subscri 





» to virtually 





measures adopted under 
istration. Whether they are s 
are forced to recognize that 
has occurred in our political and social climate, 
and that all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men can never again restore the status quo ante 
New Deal. 


If the New Dea! were dead, the Republicans 





would be the first to officiate at the bu In- 
stead they pay the New Deal tribute by promis- 
ing to maintain and extend it if they get into 
office. We need not believe them But their 
tribute to the New Deal. howev intentionally 





and haltingly made, is move in accord with the 
facts than the views of the li lz who in faee 


of the record claim that FP lent Roosevelt 
walked out on x18 
a New Deal, or th: 
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Max Eastman. 





eager to meet their needs with our substance 
as well as our 

This is a service to the war effort whose 
importance grows as the war lengthens. The 
Chinese people have endured the ravages of 


ympathy 


invasion for seven years, with a courage and , 
fortitude which have won the admiration of 
the world. The British ave in their fizth year 
of a war during which their cities have suffered 
devastation, and shortages of consumers’ “goods 
have reached the point of absolute hardship. 
The Russian people have suffered cruelly 
through more than two years of the most bar- 
barous warfare in modern history. Now, as 
never before, these allies need our help. * 

Our government is sending huge quantities 


of supplies. But our allies need more than that. 
As President Roosevelt pointed out in bis speech 


of ( 5th, opening the National War Fund 





drive, there are things that only the American 








people can do. Among them is creation of 
a solidarity between this country and its allies 
which can be an important ict< ins staining 
their fighting spirit, and can also help to make 
possible an enduring peace based upon: nyutual 
respect ar understanding among peoples. 
This is a efu healing work. And or- 
ganized labo d to } a share in it 
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N.Y. Paramount Celebrates 17th Anniversary With “I Dood It” 





Red Skelton Heads Film 
Cast— Woody Herman a id¥ 
Band on Stage 


“I Dood It,” the Red Skelton- 
Eleanor Powell musical, booked 
as the seventeenth anniversary 
feature at the New York Para- 
mount, is the 650th screen attrac- 
tion to play at that theatre since 
its opening in November, 1926. 
The inaugural film was “God 
Gave Me Twenty Cents” with Lois 
Moran, Lyda De Putti and Jack 
Mulhall. .In the first few years 
at the Paramount, it was seldom 
that a picture played more than 
one week. In “Poppy,” starring 
W. C. Fields, becai ne the first 
film to play four weeks. “Star 
Spangled Rhythm” holds _ the 
longevity record of eight straight 
weeks at the theatre and is also 
the record holder attendance 
and receipts. 

This anniversary 
the first time in its history that 
the Paramount will play an 
M.G.M. picture. The film musical 
boasts an all-star cast in support 
of the stars, including Jimmy 
Dorsey and his orchestra, Richard 
Ainley, Sam Levene, Patricia 
Dane, Thurston Hali, Lena Horne 
and Hazel Scott. In the picture 
Skelton plays the role of a pants 


in 


booking marks 


“ ventro-mimic,” 


Winchell with Jerry 
“America’s greatest 
Marion Daniels, 
“Broadway’s newest dancing star- 
let, with the famous singer of 
Glen Miller’s Band, lovely Marion 
Hutton, as an extra added at- 
traction. 


Bette Davis 


are Paul 
Mahoney, 


Appears at Hollywood Theatre in 
“Old Acquaintance,” the new 
Warner Bros.’ film. 





presser who marries a glamorous 
stage star and captures a gang of 
saboteurs for good measure. 

In starting its eighteenth season 
at the crossroads of the world, 
the Paramount has booked in per- 
son all all-star birthday revue, 
headed by Woody Herman and his 
orchestra, featuring “The Wood- 
choppers,” Chubby Jackson and 
Cliff Leeman. Others in person 





In Musical Hit 


John Boles returns to Broadway 

in “One Touch of Venus,” the 

musical comedy success at the 
Imperial ‘Lheatre. 








Memphis Denies Freedom of 
Speech—Negro Citizens Not 
Permitted to Hold Meeting 
A. Philip 
of the Brotherhood 
Car Porters (AFL), 
week that he had been unable 
to address a meeting 
for Sunday, November 
the Negro Chureh 
Memphis, Tenn., to pressu 
from city officials. 
Mr. Randolph 
situation as follows: “On Satur- 
day, November 6th, the sheriff 
had his men round up fif - 
teen leading Negroes and brought 
them down to the court 
letting them know that I 
not be permitted to speak. 
of the Negro citizens later waited 
on me and let me know that they 
had not themselves planned this 
but that they were to 
agree to it held at the 
court house.” 
A challenge 
the citizen 
bers of a 
presented. Racism, noi 
dolph, was 
freely and 
speak. As 
president of 
} 


Randolph, president 
of Sleeping 
reported this 
scheduled 
7th, 
3aptist 


aue 


described the 


about 
house, 


Some 


foreed 


While 


of 
mem- 


been 


to tne dignity 
Memphis as 
democracy had 
Mi 


mee 


s of 


Ran- 


holding tings 

being permitted to 
had always 

] ] 


the only colored 


he cone 
as 
international labor union, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, ‘as head of the Maret 
Washington Movement, as cha 
man of the National Council for 
a Permanent FEPC, Mr. Ran- 
dolph has met and is meeting 
that challenge to freedom 
democr: acy. 


1 O1 
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HAMBRA HUM! UMPHREY 


at EDDIE BETTE | 
caus aL BOGART * CANTOR + DAVIS | 
jcoyeb HAVILLAND FLViiN- GARFIELD) 
LEStie : LUPINO- ~ MORGAN 
SHERIDAN - SHORE ° sini | 


JONES AND HIS CIT Y SLIC 


FRANKLIN 


125th ST 
PELHAM 

REGENT , 
| RIVERSIDE co 
ROYAL 

23rd ST 


MT. VERNON 


wiwaoes” WATERFRONT’ 


[Vonnens PLAINS JOHN LODER - RUTH FORD} 





\ ,STARiff 
M-G-M-’s TECHNICOLOR 


GRAND MUSICAL HIT! 


THOUSANDS 
CHEER 


30 STARS 
3 GREAT BANDS 
Penis ASTOR icone. 


BROADWAY, 45th ST. 


WOMEN'S AMERICAN ORT 
HOLDS MEMBERSHIP TEA 


The Women’s American ORT 
will hold its Annual Membership 
Tea at the Hote] Commodore on 
Wednesday, November 17, at 2:00 
p.m. The Tea is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Florence R. Dolowitz, 
National Vice-President and Mem- 
bership Chairman. 

The guest of honor will be the 
Hon. Aurelio F. Concheso, Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States. 
The principal speaker will be Mr. 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Others who 
will address the gathering, which 
will include members from the 
Women’s American ORT Chapters 
all over the United States, are 
Mrs. Edward B. Gresser, National 
President, Miss Fannie Hurst who 
will represent the War Finance 
Committee of the U. S. Treasury, 
and Mrs. Dolowitz. The guest 
artist will be Ray Levy, pianist. 

The program will be heard over 
Station WNYC from 38 to 3:50 
p. m. Over 1,500 members and 
guests are expected. 





BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS! 





Tue THeatre Guitp 
presents 


Pau ROBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster* James MonKS 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St. W. of B’y 
Shubert Thea. Mats.W ed.&Sat. 


— MICHAEL TODD’S SMASH HITS! — 


“THE LAUGHTER WAS LONG, L = kg | | 
AND SPONTANEOUS. I, TOO, 
JOYED IT."—Garland, Journal- neg | | 


“THE 


NAKED. 
GENIUS”. 


| 
A New Comedy by GYPSY ROSE LEE 
Staged by GEO. S. KAUPMANN 


JOAN BLONDELL 
PLYMOUTH %2.% 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


JULIE WARREN 


‘lhe ingenue lead in 
November 17, 


“A Connecticut Yankee 
at the Martin Beck Theatre. 





which opens Wednesday, 





JEFFREY APPOINTED 
PUBLICITY MGR. AT U.A. 

Arthur Jeffrey has been ap- 
pointed Publicity Manager for 
United Artists, effective immedi- 
ately, it was announced today by 
Paul N. Lazarus, Jr., Advertising 
and Publicity Director. 

Jeffrey, who has been 
United Artists since 1937, 
various times been New 
newspaper representative, trade 
press contact, has handled New 
York and out-of-town exploita- 
tion, national magazines, syndi- 
cates and special events. 

Before coming to United Artists, 
Jeffrey was Publicity Director for 
the Warner Bros. New York 
Theatres, was with Warner Bros. 
Pictures and Paramount-Publix. 

He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and was 
in the banking business prior to 
his affiliation with the motion 
picture industry. 


ROXY HOLDS BIL 4th WEEK 
“Sweet Rosie O’Grady,” record- 
breaking 20th Century-Fox musi- 
cal starring Betty Grable, Robert 
Young and Adolphe Menjou, stays 
for a fourth week at the Roxy 
Theatre. 
Filmed in 


with 
has at 
York 


the new 
Gardiner, 
Sig 


Technicolor, 
film features Reginald 
Virginia Grey, Phil Regan, 
tuman and Alan Dinehart. 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN * 


with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Music by KURT WEI 3 
Book by 
OGDEN 


PERELMAN & NASH 
Staged by ELIA KA’ 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Eves. 8:30 





“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL”—PM 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For The BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
ALVI West 52nd St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
@ AIR CONDITIONED e 








“BERGNER TRIUMPH” 


ROBERT REUD and 
PAUL CZINNER Present 


ELISABETH B 


“An actress of fascination and genui 


“THE TWO MRS. CAR 
BOOTH THEATRE 


office.’ 


45th 


. Should make its mark at the box 
*—Howard Barnes, Herald-Tribune 


ERGNER 


ne power.’’—Ward Morehouse, Sun 


ROLLS” with VICTOR JORY 


ST., West of B’way. CI. 6-5969 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 








laughable and irrev 
ANDERSO 


“Gay, 
a pleasure.” 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 


LYCEUM Thea. 


Staged by 
45th Street, 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Doughgirls 


East of B’way. 
Eves. 8:40. Mats. 


. it’s 


erent . 
Amer. 


N, Jour 


GEORGE 8, KAUFMAN 
CH. o-3a80 


Wed. and Sat. at 2:40 





CAPITOL 


Doors open 10 A. M. 
B’WAY at 5Sist ST. 








Humphrey The great star 


BOGART «- 


BRUCE BENNETT - 
LLOYD BRIDGES 


The Singing 
Sweetheart 
f the AEF 


And Extra 


RALPH EDWARDS 


and the Radio Quiz Favorite 





GIVE TO THE NATIONAL 
WA 


R FUND 








mighty, 
story of adventure in the desert 


In Person 


LAWRENCE WELK ano nis orcuestra 


Added 


Truth or Consequences 


RES EE NETS ne a 


of “‘Casablanca’ 


heart-stirring 


~ acess SAHARA | 


J. CARROL NAISH 
- REX INGRAM 


The Three Swifts 


\ttraction 





“OLD ACQUAINTANCE" 
HELD AT HOLLYWOOD 

“Old Aquaintance,” Warner 
Bros. drama of a woman’s stead-: 
fast loyalty to her faithless 
friend, starring Bette Davis and 
Miriam Hopkins, continues for a 
second week, 

The picture, based upon the 
Broadway success of the same 
name, features Gig Young, Jolin 
Leder and Dolores Moran. 





"CLAUDIA" HOLDS OVER 
AT THE MUSIC HALL 
“Claudia,” 20th - Century-Fox 
film version of Rose Franken’s 
play of young married love, with 
Dorothy McGuire, star of the 
Broadway cast, in the title role 
and co-starring Robert Young and 
Ina Claire, continues at Radio 
City Music Hall for a second week. 
Also continued on the great 
stage is “American Beauties,” 
spectacular cavalcade of feminine 
loveliness, glorifying the Ameri- 
can girl of yesterday and today, 
produced by Leon Leonidoff with 
settings by Bruno Maine. 


STRAND HOLDS MERRY 
MACS ON STAGE—FILM 
IS “PRINCESS O'ROURKE" 
The N. Y. Strand is holding 
over for a second week as the 
special “In Person” attraction on 
the Shep Fields Orchestra stage 
show, the famous singing quartet, 
The Merry Macs. In addition, the 
stage show ,also presents Sibyl] 
Rowan, first lady of laughter. 
The accompanying sereen feature 
is the Warner Bros, hilarious 
comedy, “Princess O’Rourke,” 
starring Olivia de Havilland, Ro- 
bert Cummings and Jack Carson. 





Second New Friends Concert 
Continues Beethoven Cycle 

Two string quartets and a 
string trio will make up the all- 
Beethoven program for the 
ond concert of the New Friends 
of Music Sunday afternnon, No- 
vember 14, at Town Hall. On this 
occasion, the Busch Quartet will 
again be heard and, as in the con- 
cert of last week, Lotte Hammer- 
schlag will replace Karl Doktor, 
the regular violinist of the quar- 
tet, who is indisposed. The other 
me ‘ubers of the Busch Quartet 
include Adolf Busch, First Violin; 
Gosta Andreasson, Second Violin, 
and Hermann Busch, ’Cello. 

The Beethoven cycle will be 
continued Sunday, November 21, 
with the Busch Trio (Adolf Busch, 
Rudolf Serkin and Hermann 
Busch) and Victor Polatschek, 
first clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, offering two 
piano trios, op. 1, No. 1, and 
op. 70, No. 1, and the clarinet 
trio, op. 11. 

The program for Nov. 14 is as 
follows—Beethoven: String Quar- 
tet, E flat major, op. 74; String 
Trio, D major, op. 9, No. 2; String 
Quartet, A minor, op. 132. 


"THANK YOU LUCKY STARS' 
AT RKO THEATRES 

A valaxy of stars are featured 
in “Thank Your Lucky Stars,” 
the musical comedy, now at the 
RKO Manhattan, Bronx and 
Westchester Theatres, together 
with “Murder on the Waterfront” 
starring John Loder and Ruth 
Ford. Headlining Eddie Cantor, 
Joan Leslie and Dennis Morgan 
in the story, “Thank Your Lucky 
Stars” includes “featured per- 
formances by Humphrey Bogart, 
Bette Davis, Olivia De Havilland, 
John Garfield, Ida Lupino, Ervol 
Flynn, Ann Sheridan, Dinah Shore 
and Alexis Smith. 
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Pearly, 


you laugh in “All for 


Flora Campbell and Harry 
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Green are all to make 
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at Theatre. 





HUMPHREY BOGART IN 
"SAHARA" AT CAPITOL 


Now one of the “first 
tude” box office lures among 
theatre attractions of America, 
Humphrey Bogart, in “Sahara” is 
the new film attraction at the 
Capito] Theatre. For the “stars- 


magni- 


in-person” show, the Capitol also 
presents the first Broadway en- 
gagement of “Yvette,” blonde 
singing beauty. Lawrence Welk 
and his orchestra from Chicago 
is another headliner, and Ralph 
Edwards and his radio quiz show, 
“Truth or Consequences,” is the 
extra added attraction. 











It?s Paramount’s Anniversary 
Show of Shows! 


“1 DOOD IT” 


METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S MADCAP MUSICAL! 


starring 


Red SKELTON - Eleanor POWELL 
| 


Hazel 


Lena 


HORNE * SCOTT * DORSEY 


In Person 


"Woody HERMAN ano nis orcHestra 


featuring an ALL-STAR revue with 
THE WOODCHOPPERS 
CHUBBY JACKSON .- 


plus 


Paul WINCHELL | 


plus 
plus the Famous Singers 
}of Glenn Miller’s Band 


Paramount 


with JERRY 
MAHONEY 


Marion HUTTO 


Jimmy 


and His 
BAND 


CLIFF LEEMAN 


plus 


MARION DANIELS 


R'way's Newest Dancing Starlet 


Singing Songs 
You Love | 


TIMES SQUARE 
Midnight Feature Nightly 
Buy More War Bonds! 
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“THE MOST MOVING FILM I’VE EVER SEEN IN MY LIFE! 
ONE OF THE GREAT MOTION PICTURES OF OUR TIME!” 


THE 


—William Shirer. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRESENTS 


THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA 


A FULL-LENGTH Motion 


NOW PLAYING G LO B E 


Picture! 


Broadway at 46th St. 











RECORD RAID OVER GERMANY 


American Bombers Launch All-out Assaults 
t04 Nazi Planes Shot Down 


Germany Leaves Italy in a Shambles 


Naples Harbor a Mass of Wreckage 


GLOBAL WAR NEWS 


EMBASSY | 


Plus SELECTED SHORTS 


NEWSREEL THEATRES 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
46th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & B’way 
50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark 





THE NORTH STAR is a superfin 
Americans. 
ing story. 

by WALTER HUSTON and 


fresh new Hollywood talents. It 


SAMUEL G(¢ 


THE 


MATINEE TODAY—2:45; 


NEW VICTORIA 


BROADWAY & 46th STREET 
Suns., Hols. Mats. 75c, $1.10 
and Hols., 81.10, $1.05) 
$2.20 (Incl. Sats., Suns 


EVENING, 
All 
ss 9 


seat 


ae 

(Sats., 
$1.10, 

Ik 5 ) 


Eves 


and 


ClIrele 6-7429 





It is a simple, non-ideological and completely enthrall- 
It has moments of inexpressible charm an. 


peaks of tremendous excitement. It has unforgettable 


ANN HARDING, 


In other words, you can bet your bottom simoleon 


NORTH STAR is one hell of a wonderful movie. 


pal STAR 


new on sale 8 weeks in advance. Telep 


e film about Russia, by and for 


gaiety and 
performances 
is peopled with 
rousing music. 


that THE 


brims over with 


PM 


ILDWY! 


Joh) 


N’S 


McManus 


8:45 Doors Open 9 A.M. 


‘we RKO PALACE 


' 

Sats., BROADWAY & 47th ST. 
Suns 
$1.6 
Seats 
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( yah us Performances 
opular priced run 
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-RADIO CITY MUSIC sana? 


60th Street and 6th Avenue 


The enchanting Claudia of sensational 
) stage, magazine and novel fame..ina 
brilliant, magnetic motion picture 


“CLAUDIA" 


with DOROTHY McGUIRE 
Robt’ YOUNG - Ina CLAIRE 
Directed by Edmund COLES 


A 20th Century-Fox icture 
“AMERICAN BEAUTIES” pi 
duced by Leonidot?! with settings by 
Bruno Maine featuring the 

e Ballet, Glee Club 
Musi Hall 
the 


Guest the 
Symphony Orchestra under 
rection of Erno Rapee. 


di 
First Merz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6- swe} 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 
thetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 
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This Week on the Stage 
Playson aRacial Theme 


“OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE.” 


By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


By Rose Franken. Directed by the 


author. Presented by William Brown Meloney. At the 48th Street 


Theatre, 


N a season marked mainly by banalities, or puppet-figures 

parading points of view, the intelligence and human 
warmth of “Outrageous Fortune” bring brightest dramatic 
cheer. Here at long last is a drama of ideas in which the 
issues rise from the liyes of the characters; understandable 
persons are involved (even as you and I) in various prob- 
lems: servants, sex, racial bias: these press up at times into 
eritical concerns; they plague, perhaps even destroy us. But 
they are important only through us; we are not created to 


illustrate them; they vise from 
our natures, and our neig 
Thus with Rose Franken’s new 
play. 

Dr. Smith has not received 
his merited hospital appointment. 
Why? I’ve hidden the fact that 
tells: his full name is Goldsmith. 
It was his “outrageous fortune” 
to have been born a Jew. The 
arrows prick more shrewdly at 
the wealthy banker, Bert Harris: 
he is “proud to be a Jew.” And 
when Crystal, the Christian 
stranger week-ending at his home, 
looks quizzically, he breaks out: 
“Do you think I should be 
ashamed?” Her answer surprises 
him: “Neither.” To her, to the 
sanity’ she brings, that helps 
cleanse the household, facts of 
birth and religion are incidentals 
inconsequential in one’s estimate 
of a man. But Bert’s pride is a 
protection; as is here said of 
many of his kind, “You either 
eringe or you strut.” Bert has 
built up a wall; its strength re- 
quires also his rigid morality, his 
hide-bound ways. Conversely, his 
younger brother Julian, trying to 
throw off this religion, has tossed 
aside his moral supports as well, 
has become distorted, inverted. 
Crystal may not be in time to 
help him; but over most she 
clearly exerts a beneficent power. 
In faet, she may be taken as a 
symbol: is it not Crystal clear 
that her sanity points the road 
to the salvation of the human 
spirit? Then perhaps there is 
also a symbol in the fact that she 
dies of heart failure at the play’ 
close. Understanding and _ toler- 
ance (as we may gather, else- 
where’ in this page) are in no 
present prospect. 





ibors. 





The’ intertwining and involved 
lives of the characters, I repeat. 
with dramatic tensions and reso- 
lutions, are what we observe in 
this play; the ideas, though here 
more lengthily discussed. filter 
through the vivid action. The deft 
staging’ by Miss. Franken is an- 
other: argument in favor of the 
author-director; a large cast gives 
noble support. Returning after 
fourteen years, Elsie Ferguson 
as Crystal Grainger has complete 
command of the stage; her ; 
yet assured way ; 
qualities subtly upon us. Margalo 
Gillmore makes a ‘ving reality 
of the inhibited wife who grows 








imposes her 


understanding. Maria Ouspens- 


us share Crystal’s affection for 
old Mother Harris. 





“THE FAMILY CARNOVSKY.” 
By I. J. Singer. Directed by 
Maurice Schwartz. Presented 
by and at the Yiddish Art 
Theatre. 

This season the Yiddish Art 
Theatre is celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. As its direct- 
ing spirit indicated in his curtain 
speech, the record may be con- 
templated with pride. In the ex- 
perimentation that marked the 
upsurge of the modern theatre in 
the U.S., the Yiddish Art Theatre 
took prominent part. It was not 
the local stage of a tiny lan- 
guage-group, but a fruitful aspect 
of our American dramatic art. 
Plays — like “Anathema,” like 
Toller’s biting picture of the man 
emasculated in the war—trans- 
lated or originally in Yiddish, 
some never seen on our English 
stage, were challenging in them- 
selves, provocative in their pro- 
duction technique. 

This record, however, must not 
glaze our eyes in their present 
view, which gives a less glamor- 
ous picture. It may ke that, as 
“Cafe Crown” hinted, the best 
scenic designers, writers, and ac- 
tors, especially of the growing 
generation, are drawn onto the 
English stage or off to Holly- 
wood. But perhaps even more 
stifling is the dominant presence, 
throughout the twenty-five years, 
of a single man. Presumably se- 
lecting the plays to fit himself, 
also directing the plays, enacting 
the star role, is always the same 
person. A quarter of a century 
of such authoritarian activity is 
likely, in the first place, to dis- 
courage talent—to what may 
young actor, a would-be director, 
aspire? Most of the males must 


} t 





hemselves to character 
1, in the second 


resig@”? 





bits—anc place, for 
lack of constant, fresh competi- 
tion, to stereotype and make 
must be confessed that, despite the 
surface excitement, the present 
performance of Maurice Schwartz 
seems wooden indeed. 

Such considerations make us 
wonder whether a more appro- 
priate name for this group would 
not be “The Maurice Sehwartz 
Theatre,” and give us sombre 
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NEW YORK CITY.—Educational and organizational work is 
getting into full swing with a number of neighborhood forums 
and S.D.F. speakers also being sent to various organizations. 
Samuel Schiller, of the Downtown Branch, J.S.V., tops the record 
with 33 new members and more on the way. ... Upper West Side 
Branch: Meeting, Tuesday, Nov. 16th, 8:30 p. m., in the A.L.P. 
Clubroom, 250 West 89th St., corner of Broadway. Speaker to be 
announced. ... Jewish Socialist Verband: City Committee monthly 
forum, Hotel Pennsylvania, Tuesday, Nov. 16th, 8:30 p. m. Topie: 
“The Probiem of Anti-Semitism.” Speakers: Dr. Hoffmann and 


S. Mendelsohn. 


Reunion of Old-Timers, Saturday, Dec. 4th. 
6 p. m., Town Hail Club. Speaker: Fulton Oursler. ...S 


D.F. 





Branch in the Amalgamated Houses, Bronx: Monday, Nov. 15th, 
8:50 p. m., N. M. Minkoff will speak on the “Results of the Recent 


Elections.” . 


S. Heiferling, veteran Socia! Democrat, died Nov. 


lst; hundreds of comrades attended his funeral in the Forward 
Hall... . Local New York City sent congratulations to Mayor Jas- 
per McLevy, of Bridgeport, and J. Henry Stump, of Reading, Pa.... 
Both will be invited to a public meeting during the season. 


August Claessens speaks to the 


Men‘s Club of the Progressive 


Synagogue, 1515 46th St.. Brooklyn, Monday, Nov. 15th, 9 p. m. 





“The Jew and ti 


Topic: 





World Situation.” 


Esther Friedman 


speaks at the New Evra Club, 274 East Broadway, N.Y.C., Friday. 


Nov. 12th. Topic: “Background 


for War and Peace.” August 


Claessens speaks at this club on Friday. Nov 19th. Topie: “Anti- 


’ 


Semitism.’ 


.. + Algernon Lee answers questions on current topics 


over Radio Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p. m... 
Women’s Committee Workshop for the manufacture of clothing 
for the United Nations’ war sufferers is open daily from 10 a. m. 


to 4 p. m. and on Wednesday evenings. 


Mheatre Party Thurs- 


day, Dec. 30th, at the Second Avenue Theatre. 

NATIONAL.—The national convention of the Jewish Socialist 
Verband, affiliated with the S.D.F., will be in session Nov. 26-27-28 
in the Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th St., Philadelphia. Delegates wili 
be present from many states, and a number of prominent Social 
Democrats will address the convention. 





thoughts are not brightened by 
consideration of the present of- 
fering, “The Family Carnovsky.” 
For, from beginning to end, this 
piece is not only a formula melo- 
drama, but one that distorts per- 
spective for the sake of propa- 
ganda, neglects character to play 
on the passions, and relies upon 
the current news instead of any 
inherent power. 

“The Family Carnovsky” tells 
of a German Jew that marries 
a Christian; their son is shocked 
into race consciousness and fear 
by Nazi brutality; when the Nazi 
schoolmaster also comes to Amer- 
ica, the Jewish father kills him. 
(Here, where the melodrama ends, 
a true tragedy might begin.) Is 
it lack of interracial sense of 
proportion, or the blindness that 
sees one’s own faults only in oth- 
that mars ‘the play? The 
first intolerance is that of the 
Jews: supposedly a source of hu- 
mor, as the German Jews belittle 
their Polish and Galician broth- 
ers; supposedly the source of the 
dramatic tension, as the older 
Carnovsky drives out and dis- 


a 
‘ 


ers 








owns his son for wedding 
It is only when equa 


intolerance has driven the younger 





“shicksa.” 


couple back to the Jewish fold 
that the old man accepts them. 
The youngest Carnovsky, of Jew- 
ish and Christian blood, is stripped 
to the waist by the Nazi school- 
master, then slapped viciously. 
And at the close of the play. 


boy’s father forces the school- 









master to strip, then viciously 
slaps him, erying “An eye for an 
eve,” before firing the shots that 
kill the terrified Nazi. And as 
the Jew does this, loud applause 
breaks from the audience, and 
shouts of “Good for him!” “Give 
it to him!” “Good! Good!” 

I have never before in this 
country seen so direct a pander- 
ing to the very passions that have 
surged in Nazi breasts through 
the past ‘decade. Even a good 
play (which this is not) should 
be condemned on social grounds 
for trying to rouse the emotions 
and attitudes we most condemn; 
for the Jews to summon forth 
the beast in their bosoms, to 
ery for and gloat over brutality 
matching their oppressors, gives 
little hope for any early end of 
intolerance and interracial hatred. 
If this represents the spirit of 
the Yiddish Art Theatre, we need 
not lament the prospect that it 
will die with its solo star. Per- 
haps out of the ashes a wiser and 
richer theatre will be reborn. 
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Capital 


(Continued from Page One) 
it seems necessary. But what he means by 
“necessary” doesn’t appear to be what the public 
would understand by that word. 

So far the severest pinch in the clothing 
shortage has been felt by the low income 
groups, so rationing still doesn’t seem 
“necessary” to Dunn & Bradstreet, which is 
more familiar with the pulse of Wall Street 
than of Main Street. 

That is the situation up to the moment. And, 
frankly, that is far from being the blackest part 
of the picture. The outlook for 1944 is con- 
siderably worse unless clothes rationing is insti- 
tuted immediately, right now, this minute. 

The broad picture is that we are using up 
more cloth than we are producing, and the 
graph of production is downward. 

During the past year we produced 13 billion 
linear yards of cloth—cotton, rayon and wool. 
We used up 15% billion yards, which put us 
214 hillion yards in the hole. This was the 
broadcloth consumption picture. The civilian 
population used up 8! billion yards. Industrial 
users and the government took 7 billion yards 
(the Army alone took 2 billion yards). 

That left us with a deficit of 2 billion 
yards. Fortunately, at the start of the year 
we had a stockpile inventory of 4!4_ blilion 
vards built up through previous years. 

We took the deficit out of the 4% billion 
stockpile, so that now our stockpile is down to 
2 billion yards. Which leaves us in a serious 
situation, because our stockpile usually runs 
from ‘414 to 5'% billion yards at the start of 
each year. Since 1939 it has never heen under 
4'y billion yards. 

What are the reasonable prospects ? 

A general condition of full employment is 
prompting a constantly rising demand as the 
public finds it possible to climb out of the 
category of what the President used to refer 
to as the “one-third ill-clothed.” 

Manpower problems are only draining off 
clothing workers into the Army, but also into 
higher-paying war industries, so that the battle 
of production in clothing is constantly in retreat. 

With demand climbing and production declin- 
ing, therefore, the prospects for 1944 are worse 
than 1943. 

But even if 1944 by some miracle should not 
be worse than 1943 (and rationing is the only 
thing that can produce such a miracle), the 
fact that our stockpile is down to 2 billion yards 
means that in 1944 we will run short 500,000,000 
vards of cloth And government experts esti- 
mate that 1944 production will be lower than 
this year’s by 750,000,000 yards. 

If demand, therefore, grows no greater in 
1944 prospects indicate a shortage of a billion 
and a quarter yards of cloth. And this does not 
take into account what will be needed by Lend- 
Lease to*clothe our Allies and by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion to clothe the liberated areas of Europe 
and Asia. 

In the face of this prospect, OPA experts 
agree that the danger of prairie-fire buying and 
hoarding is so great that clothes rationing 
should have been instituted months ago. ~ The 
intelligent handling of shoe rationing before 
shortages and runs got out of hand is pointed to 
as an example. But OPA is powerless to insti- 
tute rationing until it is ordered by WPB— 
which means okayed by Byrnes, Vinson, Nelson 
and Whiteside, all of whom are primarily inter- 
ested in manufacturers’ problems and not in 
consumer problems. 


There is a political angle to this story, 


Comment 


too. And it will be interesting to watch 
Vinson try to squirm off the hot spot of the 
political consequences if the voters find it 
necessary to go to the polls in 1944 in rags 
and patches . . . and worse still if Election 
Day next November turns out to be a cold 
day. 





Acute observers here already see coming the 
propaganda in 1944 that clothing shortages, 
clothes hoarding, higher prices. etc., are all the 
fault of labor. It will be argued, the prophets 
foresee, that the War Labor Board’s approval 
of the coal mine contract started a general 
labor demand for higher wages, as a result of 
which the ceiling had to be lifted on the Little 
Steel formula and, therefore, inflation resulted 
and caused all the woes on hand. 









I’m reporting this prophesy now, months 
ahead of time, because if, as, and when that 
propaganda starts rolling in 1944, readers of 
The New Leader might remember that jt was 
reported here on Aug. 28, 1943—two and a half 
months ago, and long before John L. Lewis won 
his technical kayo over the War Labor Board, 
that: 





“The hottest issue inside the War Production 
Board right now is the question of clothes 
rationing. The labor members of the board are 
pressing for immediate rationing of clothing. 
Nelson still can’t see it that way. But, then, 
Nelson never did see anything until he stubbed 
his toe over it.” 


Turn of Events 


(Continued from Page Two) 
Nazis or be classed as traitors.” His warning 
was addressed to “certain men dishonoring the 
name of Chetnik.” It seems probable that Wil- 
son’s warning came as a response to a request 
from Moscow, transmitted by Eden. 

The Yugoslav government-in-exile at Cairo 
has repeatedly charged that Tito’s Partisans 
have also fought alongside the Germans against 
the Chetnik guerillas. 

Despite censorship, news of battles between 
Nazi and Chetnik forces has continued to reach 
the press, giving the lie to Communist-inspired 
propaganda. On Nov. 9 the AP reported heavy 
fighting between German forces and the Chetniks 
under Mikhailovitch. The Nazis are trying to 
bottle up the guerillas in western Serbia. There 
are British and American officers with both 
rival groups, according to a UP story from 
London. 


Forty-four United Nations 
Agree on Relief Agency... 


The United Nations Relief Rehabilitation 
(UNRRA), hailed by Roosevelt as the first per- 
manent agency created by the United Nations 
for hninanitarian and political cooperation, was 
atified on Nov. 9 by representatives of forty- 
four nations. The first meeting of the UNRRA 
council began the next day. 

The agreement binds the governments of 
80 per cent of the world’s population to co- 
operate, according to the resources of each, in 
relief and rehabilitation of the millions of vic- 
tims of Axis aggression. The President pro- 
claimed it as “the first bold step toward the 
practicable, workable realization of the thing 
called freedom from want.” 


" Page Seven | 


to understand herself; and Fred- 
eric Tozere as her husband Bert 
plays a difficult role with quite 


thoughts for 


the future of Yid- 
dish dramatie art, probably 
preserved only in America. These 
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THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Strikes a Happy Medium 


...not too strong! 
... not too mild! 
...if’s just right! 


‘ 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10¢ AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution, use only as directed 
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_ Dr. WM. E. BOH 


will lecture on 


| in a series of six lectures under the 


eynicism to democratic faith 


Nov. 16—Theodore Dreiser 


SGISTER NOW! 


Editor, The New Leader, Inter- 


pretor of American Literature 


| THEODORE DREISER 


TUESDAY, NOV. 16 — 8:30 P. M. 
title of 


hd e Ll 

The American Novel Between Two Wars 
A brief course ilsting the most significant novelists in that quarter-century: 
the artis as a sign pos in he changing American scene; from political 


Dec. 7—Ernest Hemingway 


“ 23—Sinclair Lewis ** 14—John Steinbeck 
** 30—John Dos Passos ** 21—Thomas Wolfe 
Complete Course $2.50 Single Admission 50c 


RI 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. Tel. ALgonquin 4-3094-5-6 











Fee $1.50 


Employment?” 


Post-War World” 





BUILDING THE PEACE 
Afternoon Forums Monday 1:30 p.m. 


Single Admission 35% 

MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN, Chairman and Discussion Leader 
Nov. 15—-MRS. ESTHER FRIEDMAN: “‘Background for War and Peace” 
Nov. 22—-ALFRED BAKER LEWIS: “‘Congress andWorld Cooperation” 
Nov. 29—-ALGERNON LEE: “Can ‘Free Enterprise’ Give Full 


Dec. 6—-GEORGE N. SHUSTER: “What to Do About Germany” 
Dec. 13—DR. SOLOMON M. SCHWARTZ: “The 
Dec. 20—NATHANIEL MINKOFF: “Labor's Part 


Russian Puzzle”’ 
in Building the 


7 E. 15 St., N.Y. 3 


AL. 4-3094 -5-6 








The Soviet People in Wartime in Literary Eyes 


(Continued from Page Four) 
come acquainted only a short time before in the horrible 
days when the Germans were at the gates of Moscow. 

In those grim days people learned the value of fel- 
low men and women quickly and unmistakably. The 
professor had sent his wife to the Caucasus. He him- 
self, however, refused to leave Moscow although his 
superiors pointed out, to him that “everybody was 
leaving” and that it was impossible “te stay with the 
Germans.” It seemed to him that one dared not think 
of the occupation of Moscow even as a possibility and 
that one should, therefore. definitely refuse to leave 
it. He éompared his feelings with those of persons at 
the bedside of a gravely ill, beloved mother. Even in 
thought one does not admit the possibility of her death. 
So he remained in Moscow. During one night raid, a 

bomb hit the professor’s apartment. He took his haversack 
and left his home. He walked quite aimlessly but his feet 
took him mechanically to the University. The old building 
was boarded up, yet there was light in the basement where 
the janitor lived. Half an hour later that bleak Decembe) 
night. two old men were regaling themselves with hot 
coffee and “talking cordially, mindless of time and fatigue.” 
From the professor’s mere hints the janitor understood his 
feelings, and he fully shared them even though he was 
more optimistic. 

Speaking of the situation on the battlefront, he said 
tersely and emphatically: “There is a limit to retreat 
for every one as well as a time for holding his own.” And 
t) two old men who had hardly known each other and 
who had had nothing in common, became friends. Since 
then they had lived together in the basement. In the 
spring, they went to the professor’s summer cottage it 


the country. There they tilled the soil, together with othe 


inhabitants of Moscow, and provided themselves with 


vegetables for the stern winter to come. 


Vivid Pictures of Russian Life 
oe life and its actual worries have been de- 
1U¢ 











picted n nore vividly in Tatvana Ochs’ short novel 
On the Way. The train m ved slowly, it stopped at every 
station and was repeatedly shunted to sidetracks to free 
the rails for the passage of military trains. The pas- 
sengers’ attention was attracted by a small, bony, old 
peasant in children’s felt boots patched with many colored 
strips of leather. By his si sat a soldier who had just 
been released from a hospi One of the soidier’s arms 
hung down lifelessly. This arm probably could have been 
saved because the bullet had struck only the bone. Yet. 
after being wounded, he had to work hard for 6 hours to 
get a gi ut of the mud, and in that way he completely 
ruined irm. The old peasar tried to persuade the 
soldier to go with him to his kolkhos farm where the 


invalid could find work. 


Meanwhile the passengers started their Ippe ana 
there was the smell of bread. The old peasant took 
re it to the soldier. After tl 


finished their meal, a 14-year-old boy leaped down from 





herring from his bag a do: 








the luggage rack above. He wore new padded trousers 
and new felt boots but his coat was shabby ane meared 
peusar r bread. The peasant gave hin 
o nee é Sal arshly a ’ g 
heg or to thieve 
s son nong e passeng Ti 
rete n confusion on e ber H going 
e boy ome his ead | the old peasar 
intervened imperiousl) He explained that the boy had 


from a vocational school, had managed to sell 





un awav 
his coat and bread ration card and was now on his way 





to another place where he would De equipped anew anda 


iwain run away. One kindheafted 





from whieh he ‘wo 


~ 


lained 
uneaten und some crumbs of bread on a piece of pape) 
and gave this to the boy. This time the soldier intervened 
angrily, saying to the passenger, ““‘Why do you give him 
mere leavings of food?” He took the paper from t 
and turned to his own haversack for a crust of bread to 
give to the boy. 

The old peasant, however, again prevented the soldiei 


pussenger gathered up the herring’s jowl that re 





he boy 


from doing this. Very soon, the deep silence of the night 
was all around, and then the soldier heard weeping No 
longer able to bear it, he gave the boy a slice of bread 
saving, “The boy has been offended without any reason.” 
The boy, however, tossed the bread back. “He does jot 
take,” said the soldier aggrieved, “he is proud.” The old 
peasant retorted, “A man cannot live without pride. If 


a man were without pride, even a touse could overcome 
him.” 
He advised the soldier to let the boy alone because 


“now he is weeping because of an action that was well 
justified. Maybe he is now taking offense at himself.”. 
Early the next morning, the peasant alighted at a small 
station, after having settled matters with the soldier. In 
the dim light of dawn he perceived the boy trailing close 
to him. Asking the old peasant to take him to his farm, 
he promised that he would do everything the peasant 
ordered, 

The old man chuckled and said, “But I am a very wicked 
man, am I not? I refused to give you brend. How could 
you think of coming to me?” The boy continued to as- 
sert that he would not “run away” again. The old peasant 
relented. A large sled was waiting at the station. wi 
small girl in a heavy sheep furcoat in the drive ’s seat 
The whole company got into the sled. The peasant doffed 
his knitted neckeloth and in an angry voice told the sol 








dier to tie it around the boy’s ears and to give him bre: 
This short novel of Tatyana Ochs and just like many oth- 
ers of this writer’s works leave their imprint in the re: 
er’s mind by virtue of the fact that they nearly always ar 
life-like pictures without retouching. In these novels the 
reader faces the present-day Russia of plain, courageous 
and grim people who are capable of Vitnstandings tne 
severest hardships without losing their hun 
Dreaming of Bread : 
HIS is the third time in one generation thac Russia 
undergone starvation. Quite recently Vera Inber in he 
poem The Pulkovo Meridian pictured the food situatior 


in Leningrad in the terrible winter of 1941-1942. Severa 
details of her story leave a lasting impressio: 

Wrapped in two fur coats, with felt-boots on her feet 
and mittens on her hands, the poetess Inber is lying o1 














her bed and suddenly she becomes aware that she 
persistently thinking of bread, of “a little crust 
with flour. The whole room is full of it. ... It is as neat 
and at the same time as far as the Land of Promise.” She 
is dreaming. About what ? That Americar lstuffs fo 
Leningrad’s population have arrived at Murmans and 


that all the crates “are labeled: For Leningrad Only. 
reward for our perseverance.” 
The rapid aging of people’s face 


and a grisly apathy wears one dow 


yppresses 

Afte the inpathy 
is the end. Apparently there were not ¢ 
that the bodie of the dead were being b 
to the cemeteries 












Even more horrible tha Leningrad, 
in the regions which the Red Army has fr N 
occupation. In his novel The Old Woman, Boris Lavi 


tells of the conditions in these areas. A unit of Army e1 
gineers was given the order to restore the telephone line 


at one place in the Donetz Basin. Only one miraculously 
spared cottage remained among the ruins of the Cossack 
settlement. A very old, toothless woman dwelt there. 

The soldiers gave her food and started to ask her about 
her life under the Germans. The woman kept silent. The 
soldiers took care of and fed her and she repaid by mend- 
ing and laundering their underwear. Two weeks later, 
when the soldiers were about to leave, they learned to 
their amazement that this woman who looked to extremely 
old was actually only 35! 

Constantine Simonovy’s last stories, On the Roads of the 
War, reflect the same impressions. “There is no joy, ne 
comfort in the Land of the Don which the Germans have 
devastated. No smoke rises from the black, bare chimneys. 
And when there is smoke, it is from a field kitchen which 
has come as far as 500 miles on groaning wheels from 
the Terek river.” From such field kitchens cabbage soup 
was fed to homeless, starving peasants. 

B. Polevey’s stories, Into the Offensive, give a heart- 
rending description of the life conditions in the liberated 
town Velikiye Luki. 

A soldier of the Red Army brought into the com- 
mandant’s office a woman and her two infants who had 
been cowering in the basement of a deserted house. Before 
he left them, he took a crust of frozen bread from his 
pocket and gave it to the woman. At first, she smelt at it 
avidly. Then she tore some small slices from it and 
vobbled them down. The rest she gave to her children. 
She said that the inhabitants had seen no bread for many 
weeks. In summer life had been easier because there was 
grass then. Soup was made from sour grass and people 
They taste bitter, 
yet if covered with boiling water and seasoned with salt, 
they have a pre tty goo taste Unfort i however, 
people had not much salt either and they used ashes 
instead. 





were learning to eat clover flowers. 


New Qualities 


i ies Re Army’s re t v é ive created many a 











a | pul i ! ’ ne trou- 

le to ponder over th mnditions of R ia’s popula- 
py? Michas Sholok ( They F qnyt ? the Father- 
ind), ¢ antine S and 111} tne authors have 
mirrored the feelings of the ‘yond the shadow 
of doubt, the whole count gratified by the 
present great success¢ f Red Art Yet the reaction 
f Russia’s population to these victories is more restrained 
than it was at the time when the Red Army halted the 
zi horde it the gat of Moscow This has it roots, 

yt in any ackening of patriotic vor, but rather in 
growing ‘ vict \ not bring 





diate relief. Th erate eg s are in an in- 





















comparably more de the country’s 
nteriar Efforts t n strength 
must be made if the « try’s gaping wounds are to be 
aled. That is why the third year of the terrible 
o Vv Dp i such streneous 
g for the 
Despite the 1 s t ce ship. vestiges of these 
geht Q rec t one of the 
ost ¢ Soviet writers, Leonid Leonov, 
“The w eople into a huge 
t e. Some tie f our life are being 
ea ' ited proces are develop 
can be g ed only with difficulty.” Yet thd 
veople’s sufferings “stir up the feelings in the artist’ 
, The ! ’ ‘ ! within you bursts out’ar 
the rds are bor hich one cannot help but utter:.. 
































In Coming Issues 


G. P. Gooch 


“The Errors of Lord Vansittart,” by 
the world-famous British historian. 


S. L. Solon 


“Armies and Politics in Italy,” by our 
correspondent in Naples. 


Herbert Agar 


American in London," impres- 


sions from abroad. 


“An 


AND— 


Coming Up... 


MAX KAMPELMAN—"Life as a Conscientious Objector" 
BEN HALPERN and ISRAEL FEINBERG—"Jews, Palestine, and The White Paper" 
ROBERT ALEXANDER—"Schools and the School-Tie in England” 


MAX WINKLER—"The Puzzle of Politics in Argentina" 


Hendrik Van Loon 


“Portrait of Cordell Hull," a docu- 
ment from the 21st Century. 


William B. Hesseltine 


“What About the Constitution?”, an 
historian's comment on Charles Beard. 


James Rorty 


“One Count for Freedom," a report 
on the Negro struggle. 














Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Was Moscow an East-European Munich? 


E know much too little about the negotiations 

which preceded the publication of the tri- 
partite agreement after the Moscow conference 
to pass final 2nd definite judgment on its sig- 
nificance. As anyone who has had the experience 
of journalistic work in Moscow would have an- 
ticipated, the conference was one of the most 
secretive in the annals of diplomacy. The Soviet 
censorship is unexcelled, both in stifling news 
at the source and in preventing its communi- 
cation if it leaks out. 

So we have practically no knowledge of the 
arguments and trains of thought with which 
Hull, Eden aird Molotov identified themselves 
during the conference. We do not know as yet 
whether such an important subject as the future 
European boundary of the Soviet Union was 
simply left unmentioned or whether a failure to 
reach an agreement was discreetly covered by 
silénce on this subject. We do not know whether 
any of the participants in the conference pro- 
posed or discussed any schemes for the political 
reconstruction and economic rehabilitation of 
Europe more positive and far-reaching than the 
published resolutions on Italy, Austria and the 
intention to mete out retribution to ,German 
officers and Nazi officials found guilty of com- 
mitting war crimes. We do not know whethe 
the phrase about “Germans who take part in 
the wholesale shooting of Polish officers” is the 
product of an exhaustive and objective analysis 
of the evidence in the mysterious disappearance 
of the ten thousand Polish officers who were 
captured at the time of the Soviet invasion of 
Poland and never heard from afterwards or 
whether it was a mere polite gesture of accept- 
ance of the Soviet official version of this incident. 


HERE were some noteworthy positive achieve- 

ments of the Moscow conference; and these 
have naturally dominated comment in United 
Nations capitals. But there were also significant 
gaps and omissions. Uniess these are corrected 
by later developments or fuller information about 
Soviet intentions, it may prove in the end that 
Stalin played at Moscow something of the role 
of Hitler at Munich “nd imposed his will in the 
matter of territorial annexations which are in 
no sense an expression of the will of the peoples 
affected. 

Let’s look at the 
first. The Soviet 
much closer 


bright side of the picture 
Union now stands pledged to 
military cooperation in the war 
against Germany. Stalin is committed to con- 
tinue hostilities against Germany until the 
German armies surrender unconditionally. Pre- 
sumably, this means an end—or at least a con- 
siderable curtailment—of the flirtation with that 
curious Comintern-Junker amalgam, the so- 
ealled Free Germany Committee in Moscow. 

It is all to the good that certain principles of 
post-war international cooperation have been 
accepted by the three powers and by China. 
Stalin’s willingness to admit China as a signatory 
of the general four-nation declaration probably 
reflects his conviction that the war in the Far 
East is definitely swinging against Japan, just 
as the tide of battle in Europe has unmistakably 
turned against Germany. 

“4 general international organization, 
based on the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by 
all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity,” is an ideal which most Americans 
would now share, provided (and the previ- 
sion is important) the world order over which 
such an organization should stand guard is 
not vitiated in advance by obvious injustice, 
and provided that reasonable opportunity is 
afforded for peaceful and orderly change. 
The self-denying clause under which the 
signatories promise that “they will not em- 
ploy their military forces within the terri- 

, tories of other states except for the purposes 
), envisaged in this declaration and after joint 


on 
. 


consultation” is a step in the right direction. 
If words have any value, this. should mean 
no British, American or Russian troops in 
any part of China, no British or American 
troops in North Africa or in non-Axis 
European countries. no Soviet troops in 
Poland or the Baltic States or the Balkans. 


T is on this last point that grave doubts arise 
because of the total absence of specific refer- 
ences to the countries of Eastern Europe in the 
decisions of the conference. The Poles, second to 
no people among the United Nations in the stead- 
fast courage with which they have fought the 
Nazi terror through their well-organized under- 
ground, must be haunted by torturing doubts. 
They see that the future frontiers of their country 
are not indicated after a conference from which 
Poland was excluded, just as Czecho-Slovakia was 
excluded from the Munich conference. 

It is difficult to understand on what basis of 
equality among the major United Nations the 
Soviet Union can claim an active voice in the 
dispositions regarding Italy, while America and 
Great Britain, on the evidence of the published 
record, have enjoyed no voice in the settlement 
of Eastern Europe. Has there been a complete 
capitulation to Stalin’s territorial demands, de- 
mands which ninety-nine per cent of the Poles, 
regardless of polities and class and occupation, 
consider just as unwarranted as Hitler’s demands 
at Munich seemed to the Czechs? 

One can hardly believe that there has been 
such a capitulation until there is positive evidence 
of such a betrayal of the principle of self- 
determination, in the shape of formal United 
States and British recognition of the Soviet 
annexation of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and 
Eastern Poland. But the profound silence that 
has enveloped this question at Moscow is not re- 
assuring. Perhaps the representatives of the 
Western democracies have decided to play the 
role of Pontius Pilate, to avoid all definite 
reference to Poland and the Baltic States ond 
to let the advancing Red Army draw Russia’s 
western frontier wherever it wishes. 

Such a policy would not only be in glaring 
contradiction to the high ideals expressed in the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms; it 
would be anything but’ a hopeful guarantee of 
the peace in Eastern Europe. Polish national 
consciousness has been raised to a new high pitch 
by the brutal efforts to extinguish it during the 
vears. There is reliable evidence that the 
underground movement has taken on the char- 
acter of an unofficial but generally recognized 
government. Men and who have been 
risking and often sacrificing their lives in defi- 
ance of the Gestapo will not let themselves be 
terrorized silence by the agents of the 
Ogpu. The genuine Polish patriots, in distinction 
to the Communist misappro- 
priated that name in Moscow, will recognize no 
territorial settlement that has not been reached 
by free with the legitimate Polish 
Government, 

There is every reason to believe that Secretary 
Hull, whose understanding of international mo- 
rality is much clearer and straighter than that 
of some of our diplomats, amateur and profes- 
sional, who fancy themselves as more sophisti- 
cated, put up as good a fight as he could for 
American ideals, as well as for American in- 
terests at Moscow. But what seems to be the 
attainable solution may fall far short of 
being ideal or permanent. The silences of Moscow 
are ominous and disquieting. 

One cannot feel much confidence in the 
stability of a world settlement that ignores 
and tramples under foot, in any part of the 
world, “the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states,” to quote a phrase on which 
the signatories of the Moscow declarations 
agreed. A just world order is the pre- 
requisite of effective international coopera- 
tion for maintaining that order. 
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NOTRE DAME LOSES GAME 
OTRE DAME JIVERSITY, the school 
made famous Knute Rockne and his 
Four Horsemen, has just lost the most im- 
portant game in its history. The contest took 
place in the stadium of public opinion before 
an audience of many millions. The defeat was 
so resounding that it rocked the famous in- 
stitution back on its heels and left it in the 
position of a little parochial school. 


Dr. Francis E. McMahon, a distinguished 
scholar, has been “fired” from Notre Dame, 
for——among other things—calling Franco a 
Fascist. This sort of plain speaking is out 
of line with the policies of the Roman Catholic 
hierachy in this country. The Very Reverend 
J. Hugh O’Donnell, president of the institu- 
tion, suavely revealed the true inwardness of 
the whole business in a public statement. 
With frank .hypocrisy he proclaims: “Obvi- 
ously, there is no intent to violate freedom 
of speech or academic freedom, rightly under- 
stood.” Then he goes on to explain that he 
had asked Dr. McMahon to submit all of his 
manuscripts in advance of publication or de- 
livery “so that precautions might be suggested 
by the university administration.” This is 
plain censorship. 


As any real scholar and honest democrat 
would have done, Dr. McMahon objected. The 
discussion went on for three months. Dr. Me- 
Mahon is a loyal Catholic and jealous of the 
good name of his church and its institutions. 
No doubt he did his best to win the authorities 
over to the position of democracy and freedom. 
In this effort, earnest and persuasive though 
he is, he seems to have failed. He was dropped. 


The statement made by Dr. McMahon ex- 
hibits all the fine academic qualities which are 
so notably absent from the apology of the Very 
Reverend President of the institution. “I 
frankly believe,” he says, “that the basic dis- 
agreement lies in the fact that Catholics are 
split in the interpretation of world affairs. 
Throughout the world you can find division 
between Catholics who have taken the pro- 
gressive view in effecting a realization of 
Christian democracy and, on the other hand, 
the Catholics—patriotic, good, well-meaning 
people according to their lights—who are un- 
informed of the character of world trends. ... 


“For instance, I thought it a tragedy that 
Catholics submitted for so many years to the 
policies of Mussolini. That type of Catholic is 
now trying to crawl away from that limb he 
found himself out on. The Catholics today who 
believe that Franco is the savior of Spain and 
religion are going to realize shortly enough 
that Franco’s cause is the cause of funda- 
mental Hitlerism and Fascism... . 


“Because of this tragic division between 
Catholics, I intend to keep on working, wher- 
ever I shall be, for the realization of the cause 
of democracy, with other Catholics who are 
working for worldwide democracy. Many 
clerical and lay’ professors of Notre Dame 
also share my views, although for obvious 
reasons they cannot express themselves pub- 
licly.” 

Dr. McMahon requires nobody’s sympathy. 
He is a fine scholar and an honest man. At 
this moment he is more distinguished and in- 
fluential than ever. It is to the well-known 
institution at South Bend that our sympathy 
should go. It has retired from the ranks of 
American universities. Where there is no 
freedom there can be no university. Notre 
Dame still has the best football team in this 
country, but a university it is not. 


DE GAULLE AS FRENCH LEADER 
ENERAL DE GAULLE has scored a very 
important gain toward the achievement of 
his purpose. What that purpose is has been 
clear from the start. It is nothing less than 
personal power in liberated France. His fol- 
lowers make no effort to conceal the fact that 
they see the General as the first president of 
the fourth republic. There can be no doubt 
that de Gaulle sees himself as the Fuehrer of 
future France. This has been his dream for 
many years. In his book about the army of 
the future, called in the French original To- 
ward a Professional Army, he wrote: 

“A leader will have to appear whose 
judgment is independent, whose orders are 
irresistible and who stands high in public 
opinion. He must be a man strong 
enough to compel, clever enough to per- 
suade, and great enough to carry through 
a great task.... Our generation, so anxi- 
ous for results; our age, so eager for 
clarity ...; our century leaning toward 
display of force ...; these will no longer 
accept the slowness, confusion and weak- 
ness that easier times were willing to 
bear. For a thousand reasons, indeed, a 
change must come. There is no doubt that 
in a short while resolute people will be 
able to open up the paths of conquest by 
bending gxisting institutions to new 
ideas.” : 
For the time being “resolute people” have 

helped de Gaulle definitely to bend the French 
Committee in Algiers to his will. The com- 
position of the new Committee matters less 
than the principle which controlled its com- 
position. The important thing is that now 
there is a new Committee in Algiers. The 
former group adopted a decree of dissolution 
and gave de Gaulle the power to reconstitute 
it. The former Committee was set up by a 
complicated procedure based on agreements 
among different factions. The new one is 
named by de Gaulle. The first method was not 
democratic, but it did, at least, balance various 
forces. The new method is purely dictatorial. 

Now General de Gaulle is the only presi- 
dent of the National Committee. The former 
co-president, General Gireaud, did not resist 
the pressure to which he was subjected. The 
instrument of the determining factor in this 
pressure was the so-called representation of 
French underground. Anyone who knows the 
conditions of underground work knows that 
such representation cannot be real. If it is 
true that French resistance groups sent “some 
forty leaders” to Algiers, we must conclude 
that these groups neglect the actual work of 
resistance and are primarily interested in de 
Gaulle’s political maneuvers. No serious 
underground movement can deprive itself of so 
many important and active fighters. The 
probability is that the majority of these 
alleged leaders are nothing more than de 
Gaullists removed from France in order to 
demonstrate on behalf of their chief. 

There are in France important resistance 
groups which affirm that the “Council of Re- 
sistance in France” is a purely fictitious body. 
At any rate, it does not represent the whole 
French resistance movement, and many groups 
refuse to grant it recognition. And any pub- 
licity on behalf of such a secret body abso- 
lutely contradicts the most vital principles of 
underground struggle. 

Therefore the new National Committee can- 
not be considered as representative of French 
resistance and still less as emanating from the 
will of the French people. Consequently there 
is no reason for granting to the new Commit- 
tee a broader recognition than was accorded 


the former one. It seems dubious, moreover, 
that any recognition should be granted to a 
political combination so similar to a usurpa- 
tion of power. 





HISTORY MARCHES ON 

WO WEEKS ago The New Leader poked fun 

at the meaningless resolution through which 
the United States Senate was prepared to take 
note of the tasks which now face the United 
Nations. Since then history has marched on. 
The Moscow Pact has been signed. The people 
of this country have made their voices heard. 
The Senate, with more regard for popularity 
than for dignity, hastened to fall into line. 
On Friday, by a vote of 90 to 6, it passed a 
resolution which places this country in line to 
bear its full share in solving the epochal prob- 
lems of these coming years. 

Adoption of the language of Article 4 of the 
Moscow Declaration officially places this coun- 
try where it belongs. We are now pledged to 
go forward with the other great allied powers 
and do our part to establish at the earhest 
possible date “a general international organi- 
zation ... for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

The last war taught us that fine promises 
are not enough. But it is something to have 
it down in black and white that the inter- 
national organization is to be “based on the 
principle of the equality of all 
peace-loving States and open to membership 
by all such States.” This language is intended 
to bar out a mere triple alliance to dominate 
the world and freeze the status quo. If any 
honest attempt is made to fill in the picture, 
we shall not see a world divided into spheres 
of influence. 

Congratulations and jubilation are in order. 
Only six antediluvian Senators remain petri- 
fied in their ancient isolation!-t positions. It 
is well to remember, howéver, in the midst 
of our rejoicing that this is just the begia- 
ning. It remains to translate the fine words 
into fine facts. 


sovereign 


CZECH-SOVIET PACT 

OR several months it has been generally 

known that a Czecho-Slovakia and Russia 
had completed a new pact. It was understood 
that aunouncement of this achievement was 
delayed because of diplomatic objections raised 
by an outside power. The announcement is 
now made, however, and it is taken for granted 
that the go-ahead sign was given during the 
preliminary discussions at Moscow. 

The terms of this new pact have not yet 
been made public. What nints and statements 
have been released, however, give rise to 
justified fears. The principal objection is to 
the revelation that “Russia and Czecho- 
Slovakia recognize their common boundaries.” 
This appears to mean that the Czechs recog- 
nize the authority of the 1939 Hitler-Stalin 
pact which partitions Poland. This pact was 
signed when Hitler was at war with the 
democracies, after Poland had been crushed. 
It is a partition of the spoils of war that is 
now to be recognized as permanent. 

This type of treaty settles problems and 
territories without regard to the wishes of 
the people concerned. It flies straight against 
the principles of -the Atlantic Charter, Any 
revision of it will involve bitter diplomatie 
struggles among the United Nations powers, 
and if left unrevised, it is an open invitation 
to future war. 

It remains to be seen how far the Moscow 
pact makes this a war for the freedom of all 
“peace-loving nations.” 
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Ukrainian Democrat Contests 


Kerensky Statements on East Europe 


From Dimitri Horabuchyk 
To the Editor: 

The current Russo-Polish dis- 
pute over territories in Eastern 
Europe possesses all the ingre- 
dients of a tragi-comic opera. 

I have already dwelt on 
Polish distortions of historical 
fact in an earlier Letter to the 
Editor, I will confine myself to 
Russian manipulations of history, 
as presented by Alexander Ke- 
rensky in The New Leader (Oct. 
16, 1943), by which Russian pub- 
licists hope to bolster their claims 
to Ukrainian and White Russian 
ethnic territories. 

First, Mr. Kerensky quotes 
President Wilson’s 13th point and 


and 


Allies 
France) 


tested 


Western Ukrainians 
communication 
Conference, 
Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Orlando, requesting that they 
the Poles 
and send their representatives to 
Paris for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing terms of peace. 

As history 
(with 

really 
themselves against the incorpora- 
tion of non-Polish lands into the 
regenerated 
readily assume that 
been for French pressure, the con- 
Western 
tories would not have wound up 


received a 
the Peace 
names of 


from 
over the 
ment during his 
Premier of the 
cease hostilities ernment? 
Ukrainian 
lished an 


people 


reveals that the 
the exclusion of 
had expressed 


Republic ? 


ian state received 


Poland, we may 


. vive was because 
had it not because 


military aggression? 
Ukrainian terri- . a 
ian and Western 
territories should 


Has he so quickly forgotten the 
difficulties which he encountered 
with the Ukrainian national move- 
short 
Provincial 


Has he also forgotten that the 
legally 
independent 
their own, the Ukrainian People’s 
And that this Ukrain- 
the 
recognition of the Allied Powers ? 
That the only reason the Ukrain- 
ian People’s Republic did not sur- 
of Bolshevik 


Claiming the Western Ukrain- 
White 
be given to 


nation as its official name, for 
reasons too apparent to warrant 
discussion. The Ukrainian people 
never accepted this Tsarist at- 
tempt to conceal their true na- 
tional identity. With the fall of 
Tsarism, the manufactured, falla- 
cious terms “Little Russia,” and 
“Little Russian,” also met their 
end. So that from the first days 
of the Russian Revolution, right 
up to the present, the Ukrainians 
in the Soviet Union are officially 
referred to only as Ukrainians, 
and nothing else. 


reign as 
Gov- 


estab- 


state of ° 
Repeated often enough, the 


above types of laxity on the part 
of Russian democrats like Mr. 
Kerensky will only make it so 
much more difficult to realize a 
democratic, order in Russia. 


de facto 


The non-Russian peoples there 
(including the Ukrainians) may 
rightly feel that rather than wel- 
come Russian democracy which 
denies them the right to a fed- 


Russian 








implies that as concerns those 
Eastern European territories to 
which the Poles laid claim during 
the last war, but which were not 
ethnically Polish, President Wil- 
son and the Peace Conference of 
Versailles desired their incorpora- 
tion in the Russian state. 

It is impossible to fathom how 
Mr. Kerensky arrived at this as- 
sumption. History does not record 
either President Wilson or the 
Peace Conference as having en- 
tertained any wish for such a dis- 
posal of the territories in ques- 
tion. 

In the eyes of Wilson and the 
Peace Conference the only con- 
testants for these lands were the 
Ukrainians on the one hand, and 
the Poles on the other. During the 
life of the Peace Conference, 
Wilson and Lloyd George de- 
nied Poland’s claims to these 
Ukrainian territories, which had 
formerly been under Austria- 
Hungary, but they did not allot 
them to Russia. President Wil- 
son’s 10th point, and his later 
Four Principles, clearly indicate 
why it was out of the question to 
grant this territory to Russia. 

Furthermore, in 1919, the very 
year in which Mr. Kerensky says 
the Western Ukrainian areas were 
“accorded” to Russia by the Peace 
Conference of Versailles, the 


under Polish domination. But in 
view of the above act of the Peace 
Conference, wherein only Ukrain- 
ians and Poles were asked to send 
representatives to effect a settle- 
ment, where does Mr. Kerensky 
find justification for stating that 
the Peace Conference of Versail- 
les intended to, and actually did, 
give this Ukrainian territory to 
Russia? 

Mr. Kerensky further contends 
that: “. .. in defending Russia’s 
right to the Curzon line, Stalin is 
very strong. For in this he is sup- 
ported by history, by the Peace 
Conference of 1919, by the con- 
temporary international situation, 
and by tne unanimous opinion of 
the whole Russian people, Great 
Russians, White Russians and 
Ukrainians (‘Little Russians’).” 

Mr. Kerensky should elucidate 
as to just whose, or what, history 
he is referring to which, accord- 
ing to him, supports Stalin in his 
imperialistic endeavor. We know 
of none that is valid. 

Perhaps the most trying state- 
ment of all is Mr. Kerensky’s as- 
sertion that Ukrainians and White 
Russians unanimously support 
“Russia’s right to the Curzon 
line,” i.e., Russia’s right to retain 
the Ukrainian and White Russian 
nations under her domination. 
How can Mr. Kerensky distort 
history in this grotesque manner? 


Russia, Mr. Kerensky does not 
bother to say whether they should 
be joined to her on a 
tion basis, or at least 
complete autonomy. 
further adds to his 
by employing the term “Little 
Russian” as a synonym for the 
name Ukrainian. “Little Russia” 
was the appellation that Tsarist 
Russia forced upon the Ukrainian 


federa- 
granted 
Indeed, he 
carelessness 


erative or autonomous status, and 
which shows itself ready to make 
use of the old Tsarist chauvinist 
tricks, they would be much better 
off under the present totalitarian 
regime which through pressure 
they forced to grant them a fed- 
erative status, at least on paper, 
and fully acknowledges their dis- 
tinct, non-Russian national char- 
acter. 
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